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RAISING INCUBATOR CHICKS FOR LAYERS—A WOMAN'S BUSINESS FLOCK 


To keep incubator chicks warm they should be put in a 
basket for at least eight hours, writes Emma Hamilton of 
Fairfield county, O. When this is not done many will be lost. 
When taken to the brooder, the machine should be already 
warm and kept so all the time.- Chicks must not be allowed 
to crowd in the brooder. It is essential that they be kept 
clean at all times. If this is done there will be no need for 
any disinfectart. The first food should consist of rushed 
ege shells and chick feed of some kind. Crumbled hard 
boiled egg is als> given and the chieks like to pick at the 
egg cut in half. A iittle later they may have table scraps 
if not allowed to-become sleppy. Mashed potatoes are good 
for the chicks. Some corn meal is occasionally mixed with 
the potatoes. This is added while the potatoes are hot and 
before they are mashed. The eggs given are those infertile 
ones tested on the sixth day. Sweet milk and plenty of 
water is always supplied. 


weed Prt. 


The brooder is kept in an old outbuilding or in the early 
part of the season in the kitchen for two or three weeks 
The chicks are kept clean. At six weeks I feed mostly whole 
grains, except corn, giving plenty at all times. Plenty of grit 
eonsisting- of broken crockery and gravel is constantly before 
them. Green bone, if fresh, is given to them daily. In this 
way the chicks are fed until they are grown. For eggs, I 
feed liberally, and when snow is on the ground, give heads of 
cabbage or beets, hanging them up for the fowls to pick at 
I am thus able to get plenty of eggs from both Black Leg- 
horns and Barred Plymouth Rocks when the prices range from 
25 to 30 cents a dozen. I never let my fowls get too fat to 
lay. The chicks are started in the white brooder house, 
pictured in the rear, and carefully tended at all ages. This 
photo, taken just before dark, shows only a few of the 
fowls. The Leghorns had gone to roost. Plymouth Rocks 
stay out as long as they can find anything to eat. 
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Here’s the business end. 
It shows where the troubles lie with most 


spreaders. 

See the solid steel brace from beater’s end 
to the axle. That gives it the most solidly 
seated beater made. 

Them note the drive chain. There could 
not be a more direct application of power 
from wheel to beater. 

And that’s all important. We learned 
experience to do away with the gear drive; 
that power must be applied direct; that the 
steel pin chain beats any else for trans- 
Harn: ya teeth (new feature) cut all straw 
an beater 

A ble Pulverizer Rake is an exclusive 
Success ture—makes manure as fine or 
course as warted. 

These are just a few Success features— 
things that go to make up the superiority 

- it enjoys over other ers. 

The axie im the Su 
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Box 32, 


There’s Hard Work 


by expe 


KEMP & BURPEE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


COMMERCIAL 





at this End 
of a Spreader 












thing to remember. 
other spreader. Experience shows 


nec y. 
Ite frame is segond growth white ash. 
Never a set screw to hold parts to shafting. 


Larger than in apy 
i the 













It has a feed which is under per- 
fect control, Fast as wanted, slow as 
wanted, locked going up hill or down, no 






racing of apron. 

These are pointers, 

They are on the Success spreader because 

ence covering nearly 30 D mg has 

demonstrated that they are essentials. 

Experience should count for something. 
Don’t. get. the impression Taanure 
spreaders are all alike or nearly alike. Don't 
be mised by a startling advertising head- 


Do a little investigating before f= buy. 

Inquire of other users. You will find al- 
most as many Success spreaders in use as all 
other makes combined. 

The Success Spreader book tells a truthful 
story and tells it plainly. It will help you. 
Let us send you a copy. 
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ata low price. 
Handy for 
the farmer, 
; Will carry a 
load any- 
where a horse 
can travel. 


Low Down Wagons 


soon earn their cost on any farm. 


Steel Wheels 


for farm wagons. Straight or stag- 
gered spokes. Any aise wanted, any 
eo of tire. Hubs to fit any axle. 
‘or catalogue and prices, writeto 


Empire Mtg. Co., Box106 H Quincy, It. 
























TIMELY NEW BOOKS 


Clovers and How to Grow Them 


BY THOMAS SHAW. This is the first book 
published which treats on the growth, cultiva- 
tion and treatment of clovers as applicable to 
all parts of the United States and Canada, and 
which takes up the entire subject in a syste 
matic way and consecutive sequence, The im- 
portance of clover in the economy of the farm 
is so great that an exhaustive work on this 
subject will, no doubt, be welcomed by students 
in agriculture as well as by all who are inter- 
ested in the tilling of the soil, 
5x8 inches, 337 pages. Cloth, 


Profitable Dairying 


BY C. L. PECK. A practical guide to sue- 
cessful dairy management. The treatment of 
the entire subject is thoroughly practical, being 
Principally a description ef the prac- 
tieed by the author. A specially valuable part 
of this book consists of a minute description 
of the far-famed model dairy farm of Rev J. dD, 
Detrich, near Philadelphia, Pa. On this farm 
of 15 aeres, which 20 years ago could not main- 
tain one horse and two cows, there are now kept 
27 dairy cattle, in addition to two horses, All 
the roughage, litter, bedding, eto, necessary for 

animals are grown on these 15 acres, more 


Geen, 





Tilustrated. 
$1.00 


on one 
inches. 200 


PPP er ere eee 





eould D 
Tilustrated. 5x7 


hundred acres, 
Cloth. ice 
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4. ORAIG, professor of veterinary 
the Purdue University. A concise, 
Popular guide to the prevention 
the diseases of swine. With 


a 


reader with the fact that its writer is thoroughly 
ar with all the details 
All eat and strictly 
» 80 far as feasible, 
making the work at once available pogo 
, - Te as to the teacher 
5x7 inches. 190 


Asp eO~ERenesasccescccess éatcrecvees $0,75 
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Hay Baling 
IS A GOOD BUSINESS 


if you own @ press 

pm and that does not break 
own, No other kind of con- 

tract work offers better and surer 

returns. Send today for our new 

book on hay baling and see the 

possibilities for you with an 


PRESS 


pane grese Sap is distinguished 
everywhere for its great capac- 
ity, durability, ni 


clean work 
and ease of operation, It is a 
scientifically built press—all the 
strength at points where strength 
fis needed and yet not a pound 
of superfluous weight. Its bale 
chamber is made of angie steel 
oi with angles turned outward, 
lin with steel plates over a 
quarter inch thick. Impossible 
to twist out of shape. Powerful 
cave gear, strong feeder, shapely 


1 
Write and let us send you cat- 
alog telling. ev ~ about it. 


OHIO GUL TIVATOR GO., 
Pokk St. Factory 
Bellevue, Ohio 
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For Mend-a-Rip 


Greatly improved. Better than ever. 
Does sil kinds of light and heavy 





which makes neat, even stitching. 
show it means «a sale. te 














See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 











AGRICULTURE - 
Potato Prospects in Virginia. 


A, JEFFERS, NORFOLK COUNTY, VIRGINIA. 


The potato problem for the Nor- 
folk trucking section is unsettled as 
to acreage. The peculiar season since 
February 1 has prevented planting as 
early as usual and instead of the crop 
being mostly in by March 1 planting 
continued well into this month... Us- 
ually about 12,500 acres are planted 
and a yield of half a million barrels 
secured. The customary amount of 
seed per acre is two barrels. Most of 
this seed is raised here from second 
crop potatoes planted the previots 
August. These produce a crop which 
is marketed in June and early July, 
and from this the second crop for the 
following year is planted. This second 
crop is dug usually before November 
1 depending upon the first killing 
frosts of autumn. 

The average price for a series of 
years has been about $2 a barrel and 
has netted a fair profit. The price has 
been known to reach $6 a barrel and 
to drop to $1 and even lower for infer- 
ior stock. The cost of growing is unset- 
tled; some truckers claim it can be 
done for $1 per barrel, others $1.25. 
The freight from New York is 25 
cents a barrel, the cost of the barrel 
with cloth cover or top is about 18 
cents but this price will be advanced 
next year and perhaps this year. Dig- 
ging and picking up costs about ten 
cents a barrel. To these items must 
be added the cost of hauling to the 
station, cost of growing, and of fertil- 
izing. The last item is of course, high- 
er where land is poor and where sta- 
ble manure is not used. Since pota- 
toes are perishable and cannot be 
held they must go to market when 
ready or the farmer bear a loss, 

The methods of cultivating potatoes 
and preparing the ground are~ being 
greatly improved. The ever increas- 
ing scarcity of labor has fostered the 
introduction of the potato planter 
and the digger. One grower told me 
that last season he saved and earned 
enough with his planter to pay the 
first cost of the machine. The gen- 
eral use of improved machinery will 
surely relieve several thousand hands 
and allow them to engage in other 
work. 
ee 


The Cranberry Movement Proves Light. 





Now that the cranberry season of 
1905-6 is practically over, it is pos- 
sible to give figures showing the move- 
ment out of Cape Cod. American Ag- 
riculturist is in receipt of data from 
assistant general freight agent George 
L. Winlock of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad Com- 
pany covering cranberry shipments 
from the Cape Cod district. 

According to Mr Winlock’s interest- 
ing report, total cranberry shipments 
from Cape Cod points for the season 
fast closed aggregate 136,854 barrels, 
and boxes reduced to barrels. -This 
may be compared with a total of 256,- 
877 barrels in 1904-5. These figures 
throw light upon the phenomenally 
high prices that have prevailed for 
eranberries during the past few 
‘months. 

The shrinkage of the crop move- 
ment in the Cape Cod district as evi- 
denced by this complete railroad data, 
amounts to 46% from that of 1904-5, 
which is a heavier decrease than 
authorities estimated right after har- 
vest. Yet it must be borne fin mind 
that the trade last year had fully pre- 
pared fttself for a lighter crop than 
was harvested in 1904. 


Spraying Fruit Trees—D. W., New 
soe York: The material used by 
George T. Powell, mentioned in his ar- 
ticle on. spraying in American Agri- 
culturist, March 10, , was @ sol- 
uble petroleurn called scalecide. 








I am for the American Agriculturist 
safe roads league. Your journal is 
doing the right thing in agitating this 
question of reckless driving of auto- 
'mebiles. I think most of the farmers 
are with.yoy jm this question. It should 
be thoroughly agitated.—[H. E. Wal- 





ter, Monroe Co. N Y. 
































Starling the Gladiolus, 


JOSEPHINE WEATHERLY, KANs,s 





Bulbs may be set out a 
April. They do best in 
groups, in sunny, well-watered 9) 
Freshly cut grass makes 4 good 
mulching. Two or three plants may 
be obtained by cutting gladiolus 
corn, healing in sun, and then plant. 
ing. . 

By planting bulbs at intervals 4 
succession of blooms is obtained, Tho 
little bulbs that form a 
bloom in two or three years. It takes 
too long to grow plants from seeq 
Bulbs should be taken up for the win. 
ter and kept in a cool, dry celia, 
Bulblets should be peeled before 
planting. 


@arly as 


isses 


root wi!} 





Annual Chrysanthemums are 
among the most satisfactory of hardy 
annuals. They bloom freely all sum- 
mer. First sowings for extra early 
flowers are made in @ hotbed or green 
house during March; ordinary ones 
are made as late as the middle of 
May. The later sowings are made 
where the plants are to remain. Any 
soil will do, but fairly rich loam is 
best. The most useful kind 
chrysanthemum multicaule, a: yellow 
flowered plant which grows about 4 
feet tall and ¢ coronarium, a white 
flowered one which seldom exceeds 
18 inches. The former should be set 
2 or more feet apart; the latter about 
1 foot. 


Land for Transplanting Onions 
should be plowed, disked or harrowed 
smoothed and the rows laid off. It 
is a good plan to wait unti! 
planting is to be done. If the 
prepared too long before the onions 
are set out, it will pack down and get 
hard and dry, and the weeds may 
make a considerable growth. If th 
land is moist and loose, the trans- 












the trans- 


land is 


planting will be more easily and quick- 
ly done, as the dibber or garden 
trowel make better holes for 

onions to be placed in.—[Fabien 


Garcia, New Mexico. 





Securing Fime Roses—Fine roses 
are rather difficult to secure. They 
have many enemies, including the 
rose chafer, rose slug and aphis, al! 
of which do their best to kill the 
bushes. To prevent damage by these, 
apply liberal quantities of soap suds 
early in the season. This wil! kill the 
eggs and do much to prevent damage 


Poultry Diseases that are 
fatal could be stopped if nipped in the 





often 


bud. Every poultryman should be 
posted with regard to symptoms and 
methods of handling the simpler 
kinds of poultry ailments. Readers of 
this journal have an exceptional op- 
portunity presented them for secur 
ing free of cost, a wonderfully in- 
structive, copyrighted book on poul- 


try raising and diseases of chickens. 





This is a valuable scientifi: treatise 
prepared by Drs Hess and Clark o 
Ashland, O. Better write them 4 
enee, stating you saw their generous 
offer in this journal and wish to em- 
brace it before their supply of books 
runs out. 

Heavy Manuring Pays—! ve used 
fertilizer with almost every D that 
grows from the land, in  uantities 
from 100 pounds to one ton per — 

quanti- 


and verily believe the bigge=' 
ties paid me the best, as I got the 
biggest returns from an. acre, and, 
hence, the biggest returns from 4 8)" 
em amount of labor. I think the &%- 
pense of labor will more than offset 
the expense of fertilizer.—[A. ee 
Abrams, Albany County, N *. 
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« Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington 


SWEET CORN GROWN FOR CANNING 
RAY E. POST, CHENANGO COUNTY, N Y. 

ior the past three years we have raised sweet 
eorn for a canning company. It is a new crop 
for this section and the farmers are careful 
about going into it. The first year we had three 
acres, the second year six, and this year about 
16. The first and third years the ground was 
plowed in the fall and the manure from about 
2) cows and five horses drawn to it daily and 
spread by hand, The second year the ground 
was not plowed till spring. The manure was 
placed in a heap through the winter and in the 
spring spread on the plowed ground with a 
manure spreader. I think the plan of plowing 
in the fall and spreading the manure as fast as 
made is best. 

Sweet corn is slow in germinating and for 
several weeks grows very slowly and much care 
is needed or the weeds will get the start of it. 
It is best to row it both ways, as this will les- 
sen the hand hoeing. We plant 3 feet apart each 
way. Three or four good stalks in a hill is 
enough. If it is much thicker than that, the 
stalks will be spindling and the 
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ton. The average from the total of 25 acres 
for the three years is about $45 an acre, though 
some parts have produced as high as $64 to an 
acre, and I think with proper care in the prep- 
aration and cultivation of the ground this can 
be considerably increased. 

As the farmer has the stalks and what nub- 
bins there are for feeding stock, this seems to 
be a profitable crop for this section, where 
dairying is largely carried on. Great care should 
be used in curing the stalks, as they mold easi- 
ly. We start the corn harvester as soon as 
possible after picking and then run a line of 
barbed wire across the field, setting the posts 
about 2% rods apart and stretching the wire 
tight. We then set the stalks up on each side 
of this wire, about three bundles deep, and 
when sufficiently dry, draw under cover. 


Timothy Hay cannot be highly recommended 
as a dairy feed, because of its high price. Cows 
eat it fairly well, but it does not assist in bal- 
ancing the ration, consequently clover hay is 
much more to the liking of most dairymen. 





Number 


A SPLENDID YIELD OF CORN 


M. S. FRIEDENWALD, BALTIMORE CO, MD. 

I was very successful last’ season with my 
corn crop. The field was a loamy soil, under- 
laid with limestone. It is high, well drained 
and considered one of my best fields. It was 
seeded to barley September, 1903, and in March, 
1904, clover seed was sown with a seeder at 
the rate of eight quarts to the acre. The barley 
was harvested in June, 1904, and produced 55 
bushels per acre of the finest grain. 

The clover made an exceedingly good stand 
and I harvested a very fine lot of hay in Au- 
gust. The field was laid aside until the first 
week in December, when a heavy clover sod 
was plowed under 6 inches deep. The field laid 
without any more work during the winter. April 
15 1 gave it a good harrowing with a spring- 
tooth harrow, the same direction it was plowed. 
1 let it rest again until May 1, when a thor- 
ough harrowing was given twice over diag- 
onally and this was followed by a heavy wooden 
rutter, pulverizing the soil te an ideal seedbed. 
It was planted May 6 and 7, when a two-row 
corn planter, 3% feet between 





ears small. The seed used is 
grown for the canning company 
in Connecticut and is shipped 
here in the spring. 

When harvesting time comes 
everything must be in readiness iS al 
and the crop gathered as quickly 
as possible, as an early frost may : “ 
ruin the corn for canning pur- 
poses. If the stand is even, one 
picking is sufficient. To harvest ~ 
the crop, we go in 20 rows from = 
one side of the field, snap the 

















ears from the next two rows and 
cut the stalks, which makes a . 


LOG of 








road wide enough for a wagon to 

pass. Then go in another 20 [= aS 
rows and cut another road. By = PS 
this method none of the corn has : =r 
to be carried more than ten rows. : op 


From the first three or four rows 
the corn is thrown into the 
wagon, loose, as fast as snapped 
off. The rest is thrown into piles 





and then picked up in sacks, one oa 
man holding the sack open and < = 
another throwing in the corn, So 5, 
putting about a bushel and a ee oe 
halt in a sack. Some like better a2 = 

to pick directly into crates 


and carry it to the wagon 
at once. 

The corn is drawn to a cen- 
fral shipping point, where an 
average is taken of each load, to 
find how much to throw off for 
huskers, as the company pays 
only for the corn. Twenty-five 
pounds is weighed out, husked 
and then weighed without the 
husks, and the amount of waste 
in the load estimated on that 
basis. Care in snapping off the 
corn reduces the amount of 
waste. The price paid is $13 a 


TOM 





by M. S. Friedenwald. 
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the rows and one grain to hill, 
every 12 inches, and was never 
thinned or suckered. It was 
worked shallow four 
about one week apart, dur- 
ing growing season with five- 
tooth, riding cultivators. And 
lastly with double-shovel plows 
and was laid aside very clean. 


times, 


> 
be 
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on The growth of stalks was enor- 
may mous, measuring 14 to 16 feet 
nat high and 1% to 1% inches in di- 
wane ameter. This corn was selected 
i me by me on the eastern shore of 
===] Maryland about four years ago; 
ce by carefully planting and select- 
“&“~+| ing each successive year I have 
7} improved it in a way highly sat- 


; 
‘ 
. 
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al 
“yy 
eh? peed 


isfactory to me. 
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Some Clover Don'ts—To be- 


~< gin with, don’t fail to sow clover. 
aa Don't sow less than five quarts 
<a] to the acre. Don't fail to clip 
i your clover before the weeds go 
S24 to seed. Don’t pasture your 
we spring seeding so short but what 
= there will be plenty of top to pro- 


tect the clover against freezing 
and thawing in the latter part of 
winter. Don’t try to cft but one 
crop of hay from the one seeding. 
Don’t fail to spread thinly over 
the poorer parts of your clover 
sa field all the manure you have. 
vatete This may be done to the best 
, advantage any time after the 
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CORN GROWN ON A MARYLAND FARM 


The corn, here shown, was produced last fall in Baltimore county, Md, 
It is an improved strain, originally from the eastern give 
shore of Maryland. The corn stalks measured 14 to 16 feet high; while some ‘ 
of the ears were 16 inches long. The yield on 21 acres was over 112 bushels 
per acre. For details see article in this issue. —_ 





hay is off through all the 
fall and winter. Don’t throw 
manure in piles, but spread as 
fast as you draw it. This will 
the land all the same 
benefit.—[{I. N. Cowdry, Mich- 
igan. 
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CARE OF SOW AND PIGS 


WILLIAM 0. STYMUS, NEW YORK. 

Sows should be mated six months to a 
year old, according to growth. Breeders differ 
with regard to the length of time the boar and 
sow should be together, but I prefer to leave 
them in each other’s society about a daye 

The hog house should be of sufficient hight 
to clear the sow’s back and large enough not 
to necessitate short turning. If the period of 
birth occurs in the winter, the house cannot 
be made too warm. If possible, have a yard 
for sow outside of the pen. It will not only 
give her contentment but exercise, thereby pre- 
venting the accumulation of flesh, which is a 
detriment to the coming brood. It also de- 
velops bone and muscle and imparts to the 
offspring vigorous constitutions. Feed at this 
period with light, tasty food, such as middlings, 
bran and stale bread. 

CARE AT TIME OF BIRTH. 

If the sow’s house is comfortable this is abott 
the only precaution necessary. Give just bed- 
ding enough to lie upon. It is a good plan to 
chop: it up in a fodder cutter. The sow is in- 
clined; to form her bed into a nest, just her own 
size. . The tottering little fellows fall under her 
as she rises. -When she again lies down they 
are crushed, The best of mothers are Iiable to 
do this. After. keeping the bed level for two 
or three days, the pigs get strength and this 
danger passes away. 

FOOD AND CARE AFTER BIRTH. 

Feed moderately with tasty food for two or 
three days, when the milk will come in full 
flow. Then gradually open your grain bins 
and cribs and give her a variety of heavy feed, 
accompanied by milk if possible, watching all 
the time for signs of clogging. At the first 
symptoms restrict the feed. Do not forget to 
give some whole corn as she will nibble at 
that at odd times. 

CARE OF PIGS. 

The pigs will not need much care for about 
a week or ten days. At the end of that time 
they will begin to emerge from the pen. At 
that time place some tasty food, milk and 
broken crackers at their door, sheltered from 
dogs and cats, and you will be surprised how 
soon they will sample it. In a few days they 
will come out at your approach. By feeding 
from that time on until selling time you will 
increase their weight about one-third and they 
will sell all around your neighbor’s who do 
not “bother.” 
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SPRING SHEEP NOTES 


J. BURNS HUGETT, JEFFERSON CO, W VA. 

This county is not a fine wool producing sec- 
tion, though a great many sheep are kept. Our 
attention has long been devoted to the raising 
of lambs for the June market. Within the last 
few years, however, the high prices of wool 
have increased the profit in the sheep business 
immensely. Most of our sheep are sheared be- 
tween May 10 and 20 in the unwashed condi- 
tion. The extra price of washed wool does not 
compensate us for the labor required in wash- 
ing, besides the loss in weight. Our fleeces 
average about five pounds apiece, this at 30 
cents a pound makes us $1.50 a sheep, which 
pays for the keep of the ewe. We count the 
lamb as nearly all profit. 

Most of our shearing is done by hand. An 
average man will shear 25 to 35 ewes a day, 
and two men with a machine will not shear 
any more sheep than two men can shear by 
hand. The machine shears closer and smoother 
than the hand shears. The first year the ma- 
chine will get more wool per sheep than the 
old method, but if the average is taken from a 
number of years, I doubt whether there would 
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be any difference in the average weight of the 
fleece. A few sheep are sheared by the head, 
the price ranging from 4 te 6 cents each. Most 
people, however, pay a man $1 a day for shear- 
ing. The past winter was an exceptionally good 
one for sheep, and both ewes and lambs are in 
fine condition. The contract price of wool is 
better than it was this time last vear, though 
very little wool has been contracted, as people 
are locking for better prices in the near future. 


THE CORN CROP AND LOW YIELDS 
PROF THOMAS SHAW. 

Notwithstanding the magnitude of the crop 
the yields are relatively low, away below what 
they ought to be and away below what they 
would be under a better system of cultivation. 
One can scarcely conceive what this better sys- 
tem would mean to the United States. By this 
system is meant improvement ir seed selection, 
improvement in methods of rotation, improve- 
ment in fertilization and improvement in tillage. 
One bushel added to the average yields per acre 
means an increase of 100,000,000 bushels in the 
crovp. 

One of the greatest surprises is the record of 
average yields for ten years ending with 1904. 
The group of states known as the corn belt 
have been thus designated because of their high 
adaptation for the growth of corn. These states 
include Ohio, Indiana, Illinois. Iowa, Kansas, 
Missouri and Nebraska. The average yield of 
these states for the ten years mentioned above 
only 29.95 bushels per acre. 

The average yield in the six New England 
states, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut was 
35 bushels, or a little more than five bushels 
per acre more. 

These results are greatly significant. The soil 
in the corn belt states is proverbial for its fer- 
tility. The soil in much of New England is 
proverbial for its lack of fertility, and yet the 
average yield of corn in New England is away 
beyond the average yield of the states compris- 
ing the corn belt. It is the old story over 
again. Where products grow easily the meth- 
ods of cultivation do not receive due attention. 
The average in Wisconsin during those years 
was 32.6 bushels, nearly three bushels higher 
per acre than in the corn belt, and the average 
in Minnesota during those years was 29 bushels, 
not quite one bushel per acre short of the pro- 
duction in the corn states. 

WHAT DO THE CORN GROWERS MEAN 
in the corn states? Are they going to retain 
that favored and proud distinction of having a 
home in the corn belt? Or are they going to 
allow themselves to be outdone in growing corn 
by the people who, in their judgment, live in 
the frozen north? Inhospitable New England 
holds the belt for growing corn, judged from 
the standpoint of yields, and the farmers of the 
corn belt have not shown themselves equal to 
the task of wresting it from the New England 
states. Massachusetts holds the record for the 
ten years, with an average yield of 365 bushels 
per acre. 
NEED FOR IMPROVED METHODS. 

In the light of what has been said, the neces- 
sity for improved methods is very apparent. 
It is time that a million dollar contest should 
be inaugurated to move our people to a sense 
of higher privilege. 

The very thought of a higher average by five 
bushels per acre in New England than in the 
corn helt, inspires the hope of much higher 
yields in the corn belt, when the farmers of 
the same can make up their minds to profit by 
the methods practiced in growing corn in New 
England. Would it not be a good plan for those 
states to send each a committee to New England 
to get information with reference to growing 


“corn? 








A REMARKABLE CORN CONTEST 

Many growers all over the United States com. 
peted in 1889 for prizes offered by the American 
Agriculturist, published by Orange Judd com- 
pany, for the largest yield of corn on one meas. 
ured acre. The rules were simple, uniform :nq 
were rigidly adhered to, including surveying of 
land, witnessing harvest, weighing crop, 
There was no room for error or fraud, the 
sults were never questioned, and are acceyiceq 
as a scientific demonstration of the possibilities 
of maize culture. 

Thanks to the co-operation of the respec; 
state agricultural experiment stations (except 
that the Iowa crops were analyzed by the Uniieq 
States department of agriculture), we are «)})\e 
to give a concise statement not only of ihe 
yield of ear corn, kernels and cobs, with the 
percentage of each, but also the percentage of 
water in ear corn, kernel and cob. 

It is on the basis of dry matter that the crops 
were arranged ard the prizes awarded. The 
dry matter, not the amount of water in a crup, 
measures its value. For instance, crop No 5, 
130 bushels of shelled corn, green weight, being 
grown in Georgia, where the latter part of the 
season was quite dry, contained only 16%. of 
water; the 130 bushels, therefore, contained 11) 
bushels of chemically dry corn or dry matier. 
But crop No 7, from the moister [Illinois cli- 
mate, contained 27% of water in its kernels. so 
that its 130 bushels of green or fresh corn 
yielded only 95 bushels of dry matter. Crop 
No 5, although apparently exactly the sine 
size, really contained 15 bushels more of actual 
corn. 


ONE ACRE YIELDED 255 BUSHELS. 

In considering southern methods of growing 

corn, it is interesting to note briefly the record 
of Z. J. Drake of Marlboro county, S C, 
who produced the grand prize crop in the 
American Agriculturist contest, conducted in 
1889. From a single acre Mr Drake grew 255 
bushels shelled corn, or 239 bushels crib cured 
corn. 
Late in February 1000 bushels stable manure 
and 500 pounds each of manipulated guano, cot- 
tonseed meal and kainit were broadcasted on 
the acre and then plowed under. Following the 
plow 600 bushels whole cottonseed were strewn 
in the furrows. A subsoil plow was run through 
a depth of 12 inches. The land was well har- 
rowed and the rows planted alternately, March 
2, 3 amd 6 feet apart. An improved strain of 
the common gourd variety of southern white 
dent corn was planted, five or six kernels being 
dropped to each foot of the row. It was planted 
in the rows 5 inches deep, but covered only | 
inch. At the first hoeing the plants were 
thinned to one stalk every 5 or 6 inches, the 
missine ~pots replanted. 

On April 20 the 6-foot spaces were plowed and 
a mixture composed of 200 pounds each guano, 
kainit, cottonseed meal, acid phosphate and 
bone was applied and hoed in. On May 15 the 
$-foot spaces were plowed, 300 pounds nitra‘e 
soda sown and worked in. On May 25 2/0 
pounds guano were applied in the wide spac¢s. 
Another application of 500 pounds guano, co!- 
tonseed meal and kainit was put on June 5, 
and 100 pounds nitrate soda June 11. 

The crop was harvested November 25, before 
several reputable witnesses. It yielded 17,4'7 
pounds of corn in the ear, of which 140 pounds 
was soft corn. Several tests showed that 1 
pounds ear corn yielded 82 pounds shelled corn 
which made the yield 254 bushels, 49 pounds 
of shelled corn at 56 pounds to the bushel, 
which, kiln-dried, to contain only 10% wate’, 
would contain 239 bushels. 


Much Profit with every kind of live stock 
depends on gentleness, careful attention, clean 
quarters and general comfort. 














SUCCESSFUL FRUIT GROWER’S METHODS | 


HOW DR FUNK, A SKILLED PHYSICIAN AND SCIEN- 
TIST UPSET OLD NOTIONS ABOUT ORCHARD MAN- 
AGEMENT—HIS THEORIES OUTLINED AND PROVED 
BY PRACTICE—A MODEL ORCHARD OF ANNUAL 
BEARERS—CULTURAL METHODS DESCRIBED—AN 
ORIGINAL LABOR SAVING SPRAYING PLANT—IM- 
PROVEMENTS OUTLINED—NEW IDEAS ABOUT 
PRUNING AND ORCHARD MANAGEMENT. 

The state pomologist of Pennsylvania, Dr J. 
H. Funk, of, Berks county, is considered one of 
the most successful fruit 
growers in the state. He 
was born on a dairy 
farm in Montgomery 
county, Pa, in 1844 and 
commenced the study of 
medicine when he was 
19 years old, graduating 
from the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1865. 
After practicing for a 
few years he became interested in fruit growing. 
He planted an orchard in 1879, but found it was 
not as successful as he thought it should be. 
trees grew rapidly and were models of 
thrift and beauty, set full of fruit which ripened 
prematurely and dropped before the season for 
gathering. Investigating the matter carefully, 
he came to the conclusion that varieties having 
‘heir origin in the north and especially above 
{i degrees north latitude were not adapted to 
his section. 

To succeed, he was convinced that it would 
be best to obtain varieties originated in the lat- 
itude of 40 degrees and southward. By bring- 
ing them northward, he felt certain that he 
would have a good fruiting strain and fruit of 
good keeping qualities. He advanced his ideas 
before the horticultural meeting, but some of the 
leading lights in those early days scoffed at the 
Dr Funk, being firm in his belief that 
he was right, visited many large orchards in 
different states and noted carefully the condi- 
In the spring of 1896 he did what was 
considered by many a foolhardy thing, by plant- 
ing several thousand trees, all of south- 
ern origin. Dr Funk now prides himself on 
the fact, that his theories have become estab- 
lished facts, as shown by the remarkable suc- 
cesses obtained in his orchards. He has one of 
the finest orchards in the state. The trees are 
remarkable for size, beauty and form, the latter, 
however, being ‘attributed to his methods of 
pruning. He looks after each individual tree, 
giving it his special attention and shapes them 
so as to carry the largest amount of fruit to 
best advantage without breaking down the tree. 
He has many seven-year-old trees which have 
borne him six bushels of first-class fruit per tree. 








pk Jf H. FUNK. 


The 


idea. 


tions, 


PRODUCING ANNUAL BEARERS, 

By eare, early training, feeding, cultivating, 
etc, he has established these trees as annual 
The fruit is kept in cellars. Some of 
it he still had on hand the middle of June the 
past year. Some varieties were, heretofore, con- 
sidered early winter apples. In the accompany- 
ing illustration is shown a peach tree in one of 
the doctor’s orchards taken after the foliage 
was off. This tree is one of a block which, at 
the age of 2% years, bore in 1904, an average 
of one basket of 16 quarts per tree. The trees 
were heavily set with fruit last season and bore 
a largo crop. Indications at the present time, 
point to a splendid crop this year. The doctor 
prunes his trees in the spring, paying particu- 
lar attention to them. He is shown in the 
illustration. Fully three-fourths of the fruit 
from his trees can be picked from the ground. 
He believes in low heading, but wants them 
Well shaped and open so that they get plenty 
ot sunshine and air. The trees in this orchard 


bearers. 


are exceptionally well grown. They are planted 
in blocks, 


They are 15 feet apart with 30-foot 





NEW THINGS IN APPLE CULTURE 





driveways running through the orchards and 
between the blocks. 

When three years old, at the time the picture 
reproduced herewith, was taken, these trees 
averaged about 12 feet in diameter. Many of 
them had the limbs overlapping. Last season 
the apple orchard was sprayed twice while the 
trees were dormant and then again after the 
blossoms fell. This was followed about every 
ten days or two weeks until the fruit was fully 
formed. The orchard is harrowed twice a week 
until the fruit is well advanced toward matur- 
ity. The charactertistic thing in these orchards 
is the careful setting of fruit spurs. The doctor 
believes in handling trees so that there is a 
development of fruit spurs along the heavy 
limbs as well as at the terminals. He is of 
the opinion that many orchards are ruined 
through lack of knowledge of the owners and 
through ignorance of professional tree butchers. 
He is a firm believer, that the man who makes 
a business of trimming trees should have a 
license. The doctor takes great pride in his 
orchard. Much of the time he has the company 
of his ll-years-old granddaughter, Miss E. B. 
Mayer, who delights to be among the trees and 
who is seen in one of the pictures. She is an 
expert with horses and drives during the sprey- 
ing cperations. 

SPLENDID SPRAYING OUTFIT. 

The doctor has one of the best equipped out- 
fits for spraying found any place in the country. 
The house is 12x16 feet in which he keeps all 
his materials, implements, etc. In front of the 
house he has a large boiler, holding 150 gallons 
water, so arranged that he can heat it to the 
boiling point. A little to the right of this on 
a level with the plaform is a 75-gallon, iron 
boiler with a steam jacket. In this he mixes 
his lime, sulphur and salt which he uses quite 
extensively on his trees. He also has two large 
mixing tubs, each holding 160 gallons. These 
are marked on the inside, each mark indicating 
five gallons. By dipping out of these tanks, 
time is saved by not having to measure. These 
tanks are fitted with 1%-inch, gate valves and 
the material is run by gravity through the 














DR FUNK PRUNING A PEACH TREE. 
pipes and strainer, directly to the spray tank. 
The driveway, where the wagon containing 
the spray pump stands, is about 6% feet below 


the first platform. The second platform is 
314 feet above the first one. On this is a large 
tank for holding a general water supply... The 
doctor is now planning to remove his spraying 









15) 





plant to another part of the orchard, where he 
has a good side hill; where he will construct an 
underground cistern so as to avoid freezing in 





winter. His plan is to tap the cistern and have 
Sp 
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DR FUNK WORKING IN APPLE 


ORCHARD. 
the water run by gravity into mixing tubs, 
boilers, ete. 

It is his purpose to cover this entire plant 
with a substantial building. He is also going to 
put in a steam boiler for cooking the material. 
He believes that spraying is a necessity and 
that fruit growers cannot equip themselves too 
thoroughly for making and handling the mate- 
rials. A gas sprayer is used which he says he 
finds very satisfactory. He runs two lines of 
hose with extension poles 8 feet long, each 
carrying four nozzles. With his outfit it takes 
about half an hour to put on 100 gallons of 
material. He has about 30 acres of apple or- 
chard which he sprays three times. His two 
peach orchards, however, are sprayed oftener. 
This work together with the pruning, fertilizer 
and tillage keeps him busy. He is thoroughly in 
love with his work. 

In a recent letter he says: “Being a labor of 
love, I am never happier than when attending 
to the wants of our beautiful trees. To me 
every tree and plant has an individuality which 
impresses me and suggests, as no language could 
possibly do, its wants and needs. The man who 
makes a study of his trees knows and under- 
stands their want as clearly as if they had 
spoken to him. They seem to bow their heads 
in smiling recognition when I appear in the 
morning and give me grateful shade from the 
burning sun, fan my heated brow with their 
bright, green leaves and appease my hunger 


‘with fruit fit for a king.” 


Propagating the Apple—Apples are propa- 
gated either by root grafting or. by budding on 
seedling stocks. If the former is employed, 
scions of the varieties chosen are united to one- 
year-old seedling roots by the whip, or tongue 
graft method. Sometimes short scions and long 
roots are used, in which case the result is 
called a whole root graft, and sometimes long 
scions and short pieces of roots are used, when 
the result is known as a piece root graft. Root 
grafting is done at any time during winter or 
early spring. If budding is resorted to, the seed- 
ling stocks are lined out in spring and budded 
close to the ground in summer by the T-bud- 
ding, or shield bud method.—[Prof R. A. Emer- 
son, Nebraska. 
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OUR MILLION DOLLAR CONTEST 
Brilliant Success of the Orange Judd Contest 





To Add Millions to Grain Growers’ 


Profits—The Centestants’ Manual Now 


Ready—Big Money and Easy Money for Competitors—Prizes on the 
Increase—Interesting Proposition for Eastern and Southern Farmers. 


Some farmers are going to make a 
barrel of money out of our contest to 
add millions to grain growers’ profits. 


We give $500 for the best work on, 


one acre of Red Fife spring wheat, 
$500 for best work with ome acre of 
Myrick oats, $500 for best work with 
éhne acre of any of the varieties of 
corn recommended. Other prizes ag- 
gregating $25,000 in value ‘are offered, 
some of them limited to the seed just 
recommended, others limited to cer- 
tain seed specified by the denar of the 
special prizes, while still other con- 
tributors are open to all contestants 
regardless ‘of the seed used. The 
prizes have been repeatedly published 
in these columns, and appear in full 
in the Grain Growers’ Manual, which 
has now been printed, and is mailed 
daily to all who send 80 cents for it, 
or it is given free to any person send- 
ing $1 for a year’s subscription to this 
paper, new or renewal. 

Afiditional prizes are also being re- 
ceived. The railroads and other busi- 
ness interests are waking up to the 
great possibilities of the better farm- 
ing which this contest will encourage, 
and it is more than probable that 
some large and important donations 
of additional prizes in cash and mer- 
chandise will be available for the 
work of 1906. Full particulars are 
given in the Grain Growers’ Manual, 
the chapters therein on the benefits 
of better methods in grain culture 
will be a help and inspiration to every 
farmer. The book also contains 38 
pages of questions with blank space 
for answers, so that even the person 
of limited education can report his 
methods and results just as well as 
another who is used to writing or 
bookkeeping. What we are after in 
this contest is to ascertain methods 
and results, Give us the facts, broth- 
er farmers, from your own experience 
from day to day, by answering the 
questions in the Manual. Any person 
who answers these questions will 
thereby gain a liberal education in 
scientific agriculture so far as grain 
growing is concerned. 

The Manual also contains King 
proclamation for observing 
Seed Grain Day in all the schools April 
4 south of the Ohio river, and north 
of that latitude on April 11; hints for 
Seed Grain Day, and full particulars 
for awarding the $250 in cash prizes 
offered by Editor Myrick. This money 
is for the best work by the young 
folks’ grain clubs and their members 
in or out of the public schools. There 
is @ first prize of $25, second $10, 
eleven of $5, fifty of $2, and fifty of $1. 
These prizes and other rewards for 
the children’s work belong wholly and 
exclusively to the young people, no 
adults being allowed to compete in 
the young folks’ grain clubs. On the 
other hand the young people may 
compete for any of the prizes in the 
big contest for increasing grain grow- 
ers’ profits, provided only that the 
young people ,either alone or with 
some assistance, raise at least one acre 
of corn, wheat or oats. 

A cute feature of the Grain Grow- 
ers’ Manual is that the record pages 
may be taken out to be forwarded to 
the judges in the fall while the re- 
mainder of the book can be retained. 

A SINGULAR FEATURE 
about the contest thus far is that while 
the interest in it is tremendous, the 
number who have actually signified 
their intention to compete for the 
Orange Judd prizes is much fewer 
than we had expected. . Of course this 
gives a better chance at the prizes to 
those who do compete. All this makes 
an additional inducement to everyone 
who raises corn, wheat, or oats to 
enter the contest. "There is. every 
reason “why ‘you ‘shonld do this and 


no reason why you should not. 

The fact that everyone in the con- 
test who raises a good crop of any of 
the varieties recommended is to be 
awarded an Orange Judd certificate 
setting forth the character of the seed 
crop he raises, is a most important 
factor. Such certified seed grain will 
be in large demand for seed purposes 
next year at good prices. This also 
makes it possible to largely promote 
the great campaign for pure seed. 

Viewed from whatever standpoint, 
American Agriculturist’s contest to in- 
crease grain growers’ profits is a 
“howling success.”’ Its results will be 
historic. Every competitor becomes 
a@ hero in the fight for better agricul- 
ture. 

THE GRAND IMPULSE TOWARD SETTER 

AGRICULTURE 

which all these contests are doing so 
much to promote, is shown in the 
tremendous enthusiasm expressed at 
all farmers’ meetings, the big crowds 
that turn out to welcome the 

Seed special trains, and by the letters 
and conservation of farmers every- 
where; and the application of this 
general idea to the children is rightly 
recognized as likely to do much for 
the improvement of education and the 
introduction of agriculture into the 
schools. 


A Few Recent Prize Offers. 


MRS C. C. — "Richland Center, Wis, doe- 
nates a trio of Plymouth Rocks, 
value $10. 

ROCK RIVER MFG oo, ee Dixon, Tl, donates 
=, — barb wire reels, retail price ‘po each; 


ue $20. 
“RIVERSIDE MILL CO, aoe Nev, offers $30 
worth of best wheat seed. 


the Nevada farmer 
who sells the bet five-ton tot of wheat this season, 
=— * y with the Qrange Judd 





A Great Endorsement. 
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opinion is certainly n 

The propostion ‘a American Agri- 
culturist, the million dollar competi- 
tion, at first looked too big and too 
good to be true. That belief still 
clung to me, until a recent issue, 
wherein you strike the key note of 
having the schools ‘take up seed and 
plant days. That will eventually lead 
to success. If it was your thought I 
want to congratulate you. Incalculable 
returns for the benefit of the whole 
country will result from such a prop- 
osition when you get the young people 
to become more interested in nature 
and especially plant breeding. Every 
one can plant seeds, while few can 
handle live stock. 

A few days ago I marketed 100 fat 
hogs for butcher purposes, all pure 
breds and subject to'register. But they 
were the tailings of our Chester White 
herd. To have listened to the compli- 
ments, and also to the criticisms of 
persons regarding my policy to mark- 
et that quality of stuff, instead of us- 
ing it for breeding purposes was one 
thing; another was to return to my 
seed house and look at some pedigreed 
corn that will go into our large fields 
this: year for the first time. Al! this 
causes one who is not too selfish to 
keep such things to himself, to wish 
that the whole world knew. True, it 
will, someday, but it takes a long time 
for some people to take to themselves 
all the good things. 


Treatment of Oats for Smut. 


PROF J. C. ARTHUR, INDIANA EXP STA: 








Years of experience have shown the 
advisability of treating seed oats to 
remove the contamination of smut, 
unless ‘positively known that the seed 
is exceptionally clean and free from 
spores. Loss may be simply and 
cheaply prevented by use of hot water 
or chemicals. 

‘Probably the best method, and one 















now extensively used, is to 
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seed grain with a weak soi. 


lution ot 




















formalin. Secure at the , lrug sto 
half pound of formalin, dq t, “~e 
galions of water. Spreaq the a 


grain on the barn floor ang spri 
the solution over it, making it me 
oughly damp. Shovel e 






















a pile, cover with sacki; - ther i 
convenient material and }caye tor her 
to 12 hours for the chemica] to we 
Sow at once, or spread out ang. 
and sow after a time. T lirty onl 
of the solution are enough for 100 + 
150 bushels of grain. While the . 7 
should be moist, it ough not to ee: 
in the hand. li 
—————<p 
Caulifiower Culture in Missoy;, 
3 ©. WHITTEN, MO EXPER g7,4. 

With the first warm days of ;,,, 
March or early April, the pian, 
should be transplanted 0 the ,,.. 
ground. The richest soi! obtainahs 
should be selected for the caulifioy.. 
plantation. Two or three hundred 
loads of old decomposed manure will 
not make the land too rich, fy 
important, also, to secure a mois soll 


and yet one in which good dra age 
may be secured. A moderately heavy 
clay loam, sufficiently well drained 
that water will not stand on it, is peg. 

In transplanting they should be ». 
moved with as much of their roqis 
remaining as possible and some of 
the outer leaves should be broken of 
to lessen the amount of evaporation 
before the root system is established 
The plants are usually set 18 inches 
apart, in rows 3 feet apart, so as 
admit of cultivation one way with, 
horse. Frequent and thorough cult 
vation is of the utmost importance 

As warm weather approaches plant 
lice often attack the cauliflower. Thes 
are best kept down by the use of to. 
bacco. If tobacco stems fam th 
cigar factory, or fine tobacco dust, is 
scattered along the ro in early 
spring, the plant lice are not likey 
to appear. It is always better to pre. 
vent their appearance by an early ap 
plication of tobacco, than to attempt 
to get rid of them once they have le 
come abundant. [If lice appear on th 
plants the best remedy is to dust them 
with fine tobacco dust. 


ws 


As the plants begin to head th 
outer leaves should be drawn up ani 
tied o as to cover the head. This 


bleaches the head and prevents injury 
by the bright sunlight. In preparix 
for the market the outer leaves ar 
usually trimmed off down to the rim 
of the head and the cauliflower packed 
in small boxes. 
WINTER FORCING. 

Cauliflowers are also frequently 
forced in winter in greenhouses or it 
hotbeds. For forcing, the seeds may 
be planted any time in winter as pre 
viously described. The plants should 
first be transplanted 4 inches apart il 


a hotbed. Frequently water. and vent 
late as much as is possible withott 
injury from cold weather. At fin 


they may be kept warm enough 50 tht 


growth will be moderately rapid, t 
the amount of ventilation and & 
> increased 


posure should be gradual!) 
so as to promote a strong growth aul 
short stems. 

When the plants have reached # 
much development as they can mult 
without crowding when planted 
inches apart, they should be perm 


nently transplanted to the larger - 
the 


bed. In this permanent planting 
should be set 18 inches apart ed 
way, with about 8 inches of very 7 


soil above the hotbed compost. 


tuce or radishes can be grown # 
catch crop between them. If ™ 
should } 


ishes are grown the seeds 
sown in drills 4 inches apart and 
four or five weeks they wil! be reat} 
to be removed for market. 
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BUSINESS NOTICF. 








For the Land’s Sake—use Bow 
fertilizers. They enrich the eart 








SECURING LARGER CROPS 





















































































































































































































































at the Garde plications at the time of seeding. Per- 
ion of Manure Spreader for Market . a haps 300 to 500 pounds per acre of 
tore g E. G. GBINDROD, WASHINGTON. a fertilizer composed as follows 
> it > da should be applied at time of seeding; 
2 a I purchased my first rye capent, 1200 pounds dissolved rock; 3800 - Glod 
” sce a sprea -' 
am er ast Decemiey eads “of manure, Pounds dried blood; 200 pounds ni-|  guge SENT ON TRIAL. 
: thor. with it ‘ct to spread aS much more, ‘rate of soda and 300 pounds muriate 
T inty and ©xP. . The work was done with ©f Potash. This makes a fertilizer To be returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 
_ Other this Seas tisfaction, and so much 0t varying greatly from 3-8-7 goods. The best _pulverizer—cheapest 
OF twa entire and better than it enh peauibly If 100 or 200 pounds per acre of ni- Riding row on earth. The 
to act aoe 8 py hand. Quite a number of trate of soda could be added each Acme crushes, cuts, pu!- 
nd dry rod are in use here, and are %eason, as a top dressing, it ought to verizes, turns and levels 
Ball spre 4 * J ; 
- . siving excellent qethstaction: I haven't result in good youn of hay. all “Made entirely of east 
ee. eard a single comp one 0 > sf steel and wrought iron 
; sal a Basket and Question Box. Catalog and booklet, 
ack . . : = 
Iam a market gardener and use a = -——_ . “—" = ——. “Anideal Harrow” by 
good deal of manure, several hundred _ Fotate Seaib=m. A. i, Viegiaes ee Henry Stewart sent free. 
inads each season. Heretofore, we The black spots in your potatoes are | § deliver f. o. b. at New York, Chicago, Columbes, Louisville, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Sac Prancisco, Portland, etc, 
uri \wyled and spread by hand directly Probably due to the well-known dis- | @YANE H. NASH, Sole Manufacturer, Millington, New Jersey. 
" oe, the wagon, as hauled, mostly jive’ pete TO rm ype Pm gp ma mad = BRANCH HOUSES: 110 W. Weshingten 81. CHICAGO. 240-264 Tih Ave. 5. MINNEAPOLIS. 1818 Ww. Bth Si. 
= ; ; : ‘ é é GANSAS CITY, MO. B16 10th IBVILLE, XY. ¢ oo Sts, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
during the fall and winter. Were it ajxaline fertilizers may favor the de- . MENT OF {iis Faren. °°" 
ow ssible to do so, I would spread all velopment of scab. On badly infested ——X——————————— EE eee 
of late p 
plants my manure while the ground is _ soils a rotation of crops should be 
- cyallm frozen, ond I think that I shall be followed. Seed potatoes should be| f JRE MAYFLOWER 
Phe ore nearly able to do so in the fu- treated by soaking for two hours in a 
~~ é a with the spreader. solution containing one-half pint com- 
or Ido not manure all my ground mercial formalin to 15 gallons water. i | FSM TRAPS Maye Sd darabie tt ts aever gives 
re will every year, but aim to get over it all Onion Maggot—W. S. L., Ohio:No = Sa Seu ‘without topping the machlac, "Weeaght oro whesis 
It is at least once in two years, applying entirely satisfactory remedy has been BASY TO. Eee 
ist soll the manure to the coarser feeding announced for the onion maggot, nor Oy PA. and can be loaded quickly and 
rainage crops, such as corn, cabbage, celery, have satisfactory preventive meas- ay TO BU 
- heavy tomatoes, ete. My ground is all of it ures been tested. The adult insect is 4 : A A time and labor, its superiority over 
ined 9 comparatively new and would produce a fly which lays its eggs very early in : ei )—y SASL, yeh ia e short 
is best good crops for several years without the spring upon young onions, the << . Sei to be without it, Beetles treo upon request, desort! the 
bs a any manure at all, but I think that it — -_ oS oe Se > sees 4 Ay CORTLAND bo. 
adil nays to manure pretty, heavily and Pp e & e 
r roots pay? mee ies Gone a tate 1¢88 conspicuously. About the end of -—~ _ 
me of thus keep the soil in first class state way or in early June the grubs reach 
ken off of fertility. maturity and lay eggs for another 
oration The advantages of spreading manure prood. This brood is the one which ac \) ces 
slished with a machine rather than by hand, does the principal damage. Thus you 
inches if 1 may be allowed to judge from my may see that the prevention of injury ON THIS VEHICLE ON A SATIS- &, 
) as to nresent limited experience, are incon- to the earliest planted onions f&S of most FACTORY SELLING PLAN. 
with a trovertible In the first place it is importance. Practically nothing can 
pee ‘ned and spread much more evenly be done for the later ones. In the 
1 Cultie ined and spre ~ light, sandy soil of New Jersey the fol- 
ince than it is possible to do by hand, and jowing method is practiced. The 
8 plant (seems to me that half of the amount early infested plants are pulled and 
. These formerly used will do just as much destroyed. The soil is plowed away 
of to- ood. Anyway, we are not using more from one side of the row with a hand 
ym the than half as much as we used to, and plow and the root system partially ex- 
dust, is hall be able to tell more about its posed, then a dressing of about 
oe “EG 3 pounds of kainit and 200 pounds nit- 
, be aneeyrd oon lace. the work can Tate of soda per acre is applied broad- ‘ AGON 
Sep. And in the next place, ly than ¢2St and the soil turned back to the 
rail ‘ates 0ld wap, With tue telp et one a ap a 
rly ap- n the old way. I e or o The first selling step is to send it to you on 
attempt man, I hauled and spread 35 loads in Applying Lime—B. 8, C., New York: wagon - Ww. a Se 30 days free trial. If it stands the racket for 30 
ve be- ven h d ntly, and “ ” g' ay the 85 are days and appears to be right, you us its 
ave be — a ae ay Rater y, 3 Your reference to “agricultural lime done. , but we are not released. We @ve you a 
on the ‘ould have done considerably more is rather indefinite. Usually we speak And it is the little thin ut personal guarantee, good for three years. Per- 
st them had we hurried. I haul and bank the of lime in three forms: Limestone, wagon that break , dh vm. Snee Be og straight from the factory to 
manure near where it is to be spread, quick lime and slaked lime, each dif- and cause wo: loss of ti an , ot mail order dealers, but manufac: 
aad the ind then when the conditions are na we | pe ene he sane in me cog expense. aut on Mut every vehicle we ceil, and sell 
~= aos the speyesnn coe: Se Sane ae dabees ween om cand rm the air; this 1s ake a simple thing like the single- 6 ya “You are tree 
This short order, thus doing away with * : Pp . trees of i defect appears, if 
then known as-airslaked lime. Quick & wagon. to act on itany time. If any defect appears, 
3 injury the necessity of driving on the ground ; : How many times it is not all it should be, or all we represent it 
* vhen it fs ¢ et. T actually believe [ime also absorbs carbonic acid from iw 'y have you seen to be, of you are not satisfied with your pur- 
a a eee Ah ". a. the air and changes back to the single-trees snapped off just when it chase, you can have your money back for the 
nade that I have frequently done fully 488 jimestone form. Lime in the car- was @ nuisance t) wait for a new one? ing. ee Ce 
the ria much damage as the manure did good, jponated form, if finely pulverized, is Reshind ms} AT he Kw oe po 
packed by driving on the ground to spread better for light soils than the caustic the cutof ing, and give you Cpe BY protect ere 
manure when it was too wet. lime. On heavy soils, however, the pe Swine of veniches this wer—all irect, and all on 
And last but not least, the hired latter is preferable. ° single- game terms and guarantee. Just now weare offer- 
qquentlt man actually likes to spread manure Guid Contest_—_M Ww. V. New - a aoa tree. theo all” Write us tor it. ’ 
ess with the machine, and if he is anyways wm. ° ” lotice that @ heavy oval fron band The Progressi ehicle Mig. Co. 
vee careful at all, can do just as good a York: There oo restrictions som Genaaing Wks Goentie ofthe tack pr yy yo 
i ¥ the varieties of oats, corn and wheat 
as pre job as the boss. I never yet had a so tim Gbel-tn eee comment We ree- Take a piece of pine and a strip of 
"shoul gn man who would take yo Pema ommend certain ones in the $500 pepar along tie face, Place the opposite face 
apart it n spreading manure in the old Way sweepstake prizes, but contestants are will break first. Now substitute a of ° 
d venti with the fork, that I thought neces- at liberty to select any variety they Sand tron ta place of the paper and you can- . 
withott sary for a first class job. desire for the other prizes. See Con- | fj Bot Break it as before. |) hia ws or ri Ss 
firs = testants’ Manual for full particulars, Orst part Pp of Iron endwise. So 
At f . it is with our single-trees. No horse can exert “ 
hn so the Getting Ready for the Grass Crops. rice 50c, or free to those who send power enough to break the iron strip on the 
id, be PROF J. 1. STONE, CORNELL UNiverstry. *+_£°F @ year’s subscription to this side, 
oe . i. 5 * paper. Contest is open to all, no en- These are just the kind of little things 
ynd ef om + try fee required. Ought to know about the wagon you buy 
creased Will you tell me what is the most ee We publish @ book on these points that, 
wth and cree ana oer tan up. _, Bureau of Forestry Bulletins—J. J. earetul puny cre, we ako any cain en expert 
land hem. vt So ausheiatiey rich land, §S., Kentucky: All circulars and bul- If you will send us your name, we will glad- 
ched # but has been neglected for years. We letins relating to the forestry inter- ly send you one of these books free. 
make ha ent a ests of the United States, published Just address 
>: a4 hink th ntly Sarees the iene. 22 by the department of agriculture at 
te think that ‘tw would better - iiburn Wagon 
"pera not try any other farming than that Washington, .can be gotten free by = wi Company, 
- not of raising hay.—[Myra H. Avery, Writing the chief of the bureau of Department B. Toledo, Ohio. 
a thet Dutchess County, N Y. forestry. 
rt ead a, prion oF pty | and a Pay Back the Money—T. W. P., 
ery rie this neglected land is as im- onio: Though you agree with a certain S berry PI 
st. at ore an element in successful hay party to sell your wife’s farm, and ac- traw ‘ ants 
wn 2s = ure upon it as is that of fertilizers. cept $100 as.a part payment, your Pe mee Le peng oy Ney 
1f ral here is no fertilizer that may prop- wife cannot be compelled to sign a Eacty. wow York, Glen Mary, Stovens Champion, sad 90 
nould | eed rs designated as especially suit- deed of the property. Even if such | | 22g, dsrtlist, good stock, fair prices. Dewberries: Lu- 
i ® for grass land under all circum- an agreement had been made by your Full line best new and standard old vari- 
+ and é GAR 
pe reall stances. The character of the land Wife, she could not be compelled to meeds Cy ey te eg 
and its condition, as the result of pre- convey the property, unles the agree- good plants and seeds and wh get them. Send now to 
vious treatment, will have much to do ™Ment was in writing. You will be W. Fs ALLEN, Dept, 18, SALISBURY, MD, 
oan termining what is needed. The °Pliged to pay back the money. ie : y 
siecle per well to nitrogenous Count me in your safe roads move- WHAT SHALL I SAT? 
a oe art, LUtinthe maintheseshould ment. We want protectién’ on our Soe question thatsometimes prevents one from to 
Bowk te applied as a e an advertiser, when one’s mind is not quite made up. But 
earth trate oe po s nnua ressings of ni- highways in this state.—[B. J,. Bradt, even if you only w; . Leagan -Priep and particulars, just See OUR 'GUAR ANTEE of 
'e of soda rather than in large ap- Oswego Co. N Y. See rote eter by tine Tea will almost write iil’ | ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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VERY man who has used a 
H, manure spreader knows_ that 
it doubles the value of the 


_ manure pile. 


Those who have not had that ex- 
ee be convinced with the 
ret trial. 
It-is- not because the manure 
ts: more manure on the 
it so tears apart, 
a and makes it fine Nhat 
t all becomes available as plant food. 
Of course it takes the right kind of 
a spreader to do this work perfectly. 
The IL. H. C, Spreader fits the case 


y- 

It is not only an unusually strong, 
well built ine, thus being dura- 
ble and continuing long in service, 
but it has, features peculiarly its own. 

For instance: It is the only manure 
spreader having a vibrating rake in 


Go to the International Local Agent and look it over, get and read the 
qadladuens at wubee tar teston information. a. it it will pay. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, V. S.A. 
(INCORPORATED) 


front of the beater or iodo which 
levels the load as it passes backward 
towards the spreading mechanism. 

You know, of course, that perfect 
spreading can only result when the 
load is level. 

This spreader is entirely controlled and reg- 
ulated in all its working copes by a single lever. 

it will spread from o thirty loaas per 
acre, and the change ponaher to produce 
these desirable results can be made instautly 
while the machine is in motion. 

Power is applied to the apron of the I. H. C, 
Spreader from both sides—both rear wheels. 
This insures an even, anaes and no strain, 
side draft or breakag 

The I. H.C. Spreader is equipped with broad 
faced steel wheels which are best, Sennaae they 
are at once the lightest and stronges: 

It will spread any and all oe of f inane in 
any condition, and can be th special 
attachments for spreading 

d hulls, 





ree te lime, P 
plaster, etc. 
Made in several sizes to suit all classes of 
work and every section. 




















DOUBLE THE STRAWBERRY CROP 


No extra expense for new plants or fertilizer. 
ence of largest fruit-grower in America. 
Peaches, Plums, Asparagus, Rhubarb, etc., it’s free. 
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FRUIT T TREES : 
‘H. S. WILEY & 


Send for our catalog and our FEN our FIN. 
with endorsements from scores. 
SENTATIVE CO 
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ds of trees and 


plants at low a AB ty 


Full story incatalog—lifetime experi- 
To old friends and new wanting Berries, 
Pm BALE, $0. GLA $0. GLASTONBURY, COMA, 
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RS from i oar ptf, and oar or statss, wae hare 
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Sherry, Peach 4 Oarefina Carefinn 
GE PER 1OO, FREIGHT PAID 42s: seu ce. ts Tins sat fentpntece 
Scone in quality aud price. Catalogue free. Reliance > Nursery, Box A, Geneva, N. ¥ 











Manufacturers 
of All Kinds of 


The S. K. Campbell Co., Central Bridge, N.Y. 
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Plant and fertilize as 

beans, beets, etc., Planted ona tonulized ae" 

“s in hills or drills, all at o 
e 


St 


All at Once 








Improved, row marker. Wide 
spacing, 6to 45 inches. Handles an: 
izer, in any condition, 50 to 450 ibs. y 
make @ which 80’ 
Plants. 8 accurately. 
handled, de quick ‘and positive 
mak: Two 
Planter. “Good terms to agents where 
s. 


Box 120, Chicopee Falis, Mass. 





Eclipse CornPlanter 
And Fertilizer Distributor. 


for hill 
fertil- 
acre. We 


BELCHER & TAYLOR A. fT. CO.,| 
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YELLOW DENT VARIETY 


Yield gg Barrels to 


White Hall Manor Stock Farm, 
Glyndona, Md. 


Phenomenal Seed Corn 


rp in Small cobs. . Deep 4 A 
£6 free eee 

$1.28 Per Bushel Fars. $2.50 Per Bushel 
Shelled. F.-O. B, Glyndon. Bags included. 





Transplanted vegetable plants 


cheapes: 
eens Ry 


in, 
Wi ‘or 
J. E. iN CO., 


a, (formerly J. E. Hutton & = 


price.. Buy trom at a lowest 


at 





Get a Perfection Sprayer. Viner=Frergining Wl pay 
trees, 
for f fret season. ~ 

Goulds wrese otclianesiven, 





See eet | 
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Experience with Potatoess. 


Ez. V. MATTHEWS, MONTGOMEBY CO, MD. 





After having succeeded with the 
usual varieties of potatoes, we tried 
one new to us, the McCormic. The 
first season it was planted about the 
middle of July in accordance with 
the instructions of others who had 
grown it. The crop was about 60 
bushels from two bushels planted. 
This was before freezing weather. but 
the tubers were far from ripe and 
their quality inferior for eating. They 
were not of agreeable flavor until late 
next spring and then not all of them, 
That year they were tried again, 
planted about two weeks earlier with 
better results as to quality and yield. 
There were few small ones but the 
average size was not great. As in 
the previous year their quality stead- 
ily improved until late in spring when 
they became good enough for any 
one. Last year we put in almost two 
acres, began the first week in June, 
but on account of rain, were some- 
what belated with a portion of the 
planting so that it was near the mid- 
dle of the month when through. 

On the two acres, plowed two or 
three weeks before, had been a mixed 
clover and timothy sod dressed with 
oyster shell lime, three or four seasons 
before when the land, a clay loam, 
which in the best fertility brought 
about 15 barrels of corn per acre. The 
succeeding crops of wheat and grass 
were not what they should have been 
owing to unfavorable seasons. For 
the potatoes we applied one ton of 
commercial fertilizer prepared es- 
pecially for wheat. Previously we 
had used a potato fertilizer costing 
about $30 a ton; the wheat fertilizer 
cost less. The ground was well har- 
rowed and laid in rows 3 feet apart. 
The seed potatoes cut to two and 
three eyes were dropped 12 to 15 
inches apart. The plants came up 
well, the season being wet and cold. 
After blossoming, the plants suffered 
from very dry weather. Up to that 
time they had received, at least, three 
cultivations with a one-horse culti- 
vator and one weeding and harrow- 
ing. The rainy weather had brought 
a plentiful supply of crab grass in the 
rows. The vines were rank and green 
still when struck by early frost. 

Digging was commenced about the 
last week in October. Part of the 
vines were blackened and a part were 
green. The potatoes were mostly of 
good size and excellent quality from 
the first and improved weekly in the 
cellar where they were immediately 
placed and lightly dusted with air- 
slaked lime. The medium sized seed 
used. was of our own raising, about 
19 bushels being employed on the 
grass. Whether fresh seed would 
have been better I do not know. We 
have from one-half to three-quarters 
of an acre. For early varieties, our 
choice is Early Thoroughbred for 
first, Green New Hampshire for: in- 
terim and McCormic our late or main 
crop. The yield from the two acres 
was 336 bushels. In a better season 
we would expect 400 or 500 bushels. 
This variety has large, deep eyes. It 
will stand a heavy frost, but I do not 
think it an advantage to be frosted. 
If planted too early, it is apt not to 
mature. - 


a> 


Early Vegetables for Home Use. 


PETERKIN WILEY, CHEMUNG COUNTY, N Y. 

For my earliest vegetables, the seed 
is sown in boxes in the house. As 
they grow they are transplanted in 
the hotbed. I use soap boxes but any 
kind will do. These are filled with 
well-rotted, hog manure and decayed 
apple t wood, half and-half. This is 
m=) thoroughly pulverized and then slight- 
ly. dampened. After the seed is sown, 
the boxes are placed near the window 
where ‘they get the direct rays of the 
sun. They should be given a little 
damping every day or two so as not 

























































to form a crust to interfe;, 
seed shoots. 
When the plants have rex 


With the 


er size, they are transplan rere ID. 
hotbed. The hotbed should hay... 
ing but a glass covering Peaaas 2 
they may be removed as o¢, sion de. 
mands. The ground is muic ched wi 

a coat of well-rotted ho mar — 
and hard wood ashes. This rte 
be done in the fall. As coon as P. 
frost is out in the spring the Frou 
canbe thoroughly composted to insu 

against the evil of fire- fang, It i 
essential that the ground }, loose - 
fine before the plants are set. Wher 
making a hotbed, do not haye 4, 
soil loose nor hard but rather fim, 
This will have a tendency to joj 
moisture and add to the developmen 
of the plants. The varieties which | 
have found most successful are Jo. 
sey Wakefield cabbage,  Evergroe, 
sweet corn, Red Globe onion, Vicks 
Scarlet Globe radish and Bush Lin 


bean. 


Forcing Onions by Transplanting 


GEORGE A. MERRITT, ORANGE COUNTY, yy, 








I am not a large grow: 
but consider my method a sure } 
successful one. I beli: it would 
pay well to grow onions on a larg 
scale by the transplanting metho 
The last few years I hi: grown for 
home use mainly, on a plot about 15 
feet square from which I have har. 
vested nine bushels extra fine onions 
each year. I plant seed February 15 


of onions, 


in cool greenhouse, a@ col frame wil 
answer. The plants can be trans. 
planted ten days later than usual) 
planting season when about 6 inches 
high. The onion seems to delight in 
the change. Set them 11, to 4 inches 
apart in rows, 12 inches between rows 
for hand working. These onions ar 
ready to harvest very early and keep 
till late spring. I prefer Red Wethers 
field, Prize Taker, White Globe, anj 


some extra ea ly variety 
In setting out J use a 1/\-foot board, 
12 inches wide, with the garden trov- 


el mark a row 1% inches deep, lay the 
plants across the board roots in th 
row, and draw the earth over them 
They soon straighen up, and are then 
way ahead of all weeds. The onion 


can be grown successfully _ several 
years on the same ground by using 
a liberal supply of barnyard manure 
I prefer that from the horse stable 
if not old or heated, but in a pulver 
ized condition. This can be made ly 
occasional forking over. 


> 
> 


The Moet Valuable Vegetable I Grow 
is cabbage. I grow sufficient to su» 
ply 1200 people for a state institutio 
from early June until the following 
April. I sow the seed of early varie 
ties such as Jersey Wakefield, Earl 
Summer, All Seasons, etc, February 
6. These are transplanted into fla 





and after being hardened, are planted 
out in April. They begin maturing 
about July 10 and we have a sucet® 
sion of them from then until Septem 
ber'1. Late varieties such as Danish 


Ballhead, Flat Dutch, Drumhead, &% 
are sown about April 20 in opé 
ground. Plants are usually ready fit 
moving to the field four or five wees 
after the seed is sown. Our loss B 
wintering has been slight since adop 
ing the plan of cutting of the roots 
and putting the heads in barrels cor 
ered with a few inches of soil—[@ 
L.. Weaver, Venango County, Pa 
Last summer I had great satisfac 
tion from New Bra cowpeas. Th? 
were planted beside Whippoorwill 


which while growing, my farmer felt 
eonfident would outclass them. a 
far as heavy growth was conser 
they did, but when the ha! By pe 


and cured the New Eras w‘ 


to ene as to quality of fine h’y, Le 
the Whippoorwills were woody - 
so entangled that it took one wh 
nearly two hours to unload ol 
wagon something unheard ~ = 


here, which naturally prové 
not equal to New Era—l[! Jevin 
Walters, Somerset County, M4. 
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‘Planting Apple and Peach Together. 
7. B. WILSON, ONTARIO COUNTY, N Y. 

In planting @ 40-acre orchard, I am 

favor of mixing fruits. Yet if 

gh: the soil was 

37h grr @ adapted to 

peaches there 

eould be about 

28 apple trees 


and 84 peaches 
put on an acre. 
The accompany- 
ing diagram ex- 
plains my plan. 
The four kinds 
mentioned are 
my favorites for 
a commercial or- 
chard. If I were 
near @ good local 
market I would 
get some MclIn- 
tosh, I have faith 
in them as a 
fancy apple. The 
cross marks in 
diagram indicate 
apple trees according, to my plan, 
they are 40 feet apart in the rows, 
planted alternately as shown. The 
apples are marked with an X, indi- 


rs 
ad 


ss. 


A. 
> 





j TBE £8 IN POSITION. 


cating relative position with the 
peach trees, 

“The distance between the apple 
rows is 37% feet. If peach trees 
are planted between the apple in 
the rows and midway between the 
rows as represented by the round 
dots, this will bring them 18% by 20 
feet. In setting the apple zig-zag one 
gains about two trees to the acre. 
Then I would plant one row, say of 


Baldwin, the next Greening and the 
next Hubbardston or Sutton. I be- 
lieve there is something in cross fer- 
tization and we get it if this plan 
is followed. 


The Spring Canker Worm. 


ILLINOIS. 





UNDERWOOD, 
worms not only at- 

but a number of 
other valuable trees. In my orchards, 
the apple, peach, plum, cherry and 
quince suffer the most severe ravages. 
The leaves when first attacked become 
perforated with small holes, and these 
increase in size as the leaves develop, 
until finally the pulpy part of the 
leaves is devoured, leaving the skele- 
ton of the leaf. 

If you will observe closely you will 
find that the eggs of this insect are 
oval, yellowish with a pearly luster, 
and are usually deposited in irregular 
clusters or masses on twigs or at the 
base of large branches. The eggs 
hatch between March and the middle 
of April. The adult is a brownish 


WwW. H. 


Spring canker 
tack fruit trees, 


gray moth with a spread of wings of 
little more than an inch, and the front 
wings are of a pale ash color much 
lighter than the former. 

In combating the canker worm, 
two methods are employed. The first 
measures to be tak n are to prevent 
the ascent of the wingless moths. 
This can be done in two ways: First, 
to entangle her feet so she is held; 
second, to prevent ascent past a cer- 
tain point on the trunk of the trees, 
so that she will die from exhaustion. 
In the first instance, a number of sub- 
stances of a sticky nature are em- 
ployed, comprising such mixtures as 
printer’s ink, pine tar, or a mixture 
of resin and castor oil, at the rate of 
three pounds of white resin to two 
pounds of castor oil, melted together. 
This mixture can be applied either 
directly to the tree in bands or upon 
bands of stiff paper. These bands 
should be put on during the first 
warm days of spring and should be 


,renewed as occasion demands, 


The second method is to use collars 
of tin, paper, etc, so fastened around 
the trunks of the trees as to admit of 
no passageways at the collar. Then 
use arsenical poisons in the form of 
sprays. The most universal remedy 
I use in spraying for the canker worm 
is paris green at the rate of one 
pound of paris green to 150 to 200 
gallons of water. Keep the mixture 
thoroughly stirred. While spraying I 
avoid drenching the foliage, but give 
a fine, misty spray until the leaves are 
well covered, which is indicated by 
slight droppings from the foliage. 

——__—_—__~.»>—————_ 


Growing Fall Bearing Strawberries. 


SAMUEL COOPER, CATTARAUGUS CO, N Y. 





There are at least two varieties of 
strawberry plants that bear fruit in 
the fall on plants set the previous 
spring let the weather conditions be 
what they may. It is of these I write 
more particularly, as they can truly 
be called fall-bearing. I describe each 
separately as there is a marked dif- 
ference between them. 

First, the Pan-American is the 
first truly fall bearing one I found. 
It is a staminate and does not re- 
quire any other variety set with 
it to pollinate its blossoms. If 
set early in the spring and all 
fruit stems are picked off it will con- 
tinue to crown up and send out new 
fruit stems all summer. I usually 
pick the fruit stems four or five times 
before I allow it to fruit. It sends 
out few runners. I usually remove 
these as soon as they have formed a 
few roots 2 or 3 inches long. 

They are set out in good soil about 
4 inches apart in the row, rows 18 
inches apart, shaded a few days then 
given good, clean cultivation the bal- 
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STRAWBERRIES RIPENING UNTIL FROST 


This photograph shows three plants of the Pan-American strawberry as it appeared infAugust on thegrounds 


of Samuel Cooper of Cattaraurus coun- -ty, N Y. 


*enis this variety will continue bearing until the green berries are frozen. 


FRUIT 'AND’ 


VEGETABLES 


ance of the season. All fruit stems are 
picked off as they appear. 

All plants for fruiting should be set 
in the spring 12 to 14 inches apart in 
the row, with rows 30 inches apart. 
Good clean culture is given. This is 
easy as there are no new plants in the 
way. I use a 14-tooth cultivator some 
but do consid able with a wheel hoe, 
after the plants get large. Thirty days 
after I stop picking fruit stems I can 
begin to pick fruit, and continue pick- 
ing until frosts are hard enough to 
freeze the green berrics. The fruit 
is as large at the last picking as at 
the first, as the plants continue to 
blossom all the fall, and when winter 
comes will have green fruit and blos- 
soms on. 

To raise new plants I set some of 
the first new plants I can get in good 
soil 2 feet apart in rows 3 feet apart. 
Give good cultivation all the fall and 
the next spring, and take care to pick 
off all the fruit stems as they appear. 
Most of them will send out runners 
early and form strong plants. If any 
fail to do so, they will crown up and 
make six to ten new plants by dividing 
early the next spring for fruiting. 

There is another way to produce new 
runner plants, Take out every other 
plant fruited the previous year, and 
cultivate the ground thoroughly, re- 
move all fruit stems and one will get 
a very good row of new plants, but the 
fruit will not be as good as on plants 
divided and set in the spring before 
fruiting. 

The Autumn isa pistillate and should 
be set in alternate rows with the Pan- 
American. It is a seedling of the 
Pan-American but unlike it if set in 
the fall giving it plenty of room and 
good cultivation, removing all fruit 
stems the next spring, it will make a 
host of new plants small at first, but 
when set the next spring in the row 
for fruiting, will be larger in August 
than the Pan-American, and should 
be set 15 inches apart in the row. 
The fruit stems should be removed in 
the spring. Unlike the Pan-American 
it will not blossom again until July 15 
and will blossom heavily for about 
six weeks and then spend all its en- 
ergies ripening its load of fruit. All 
runners should be kept off the fruit- 
ing row. This plant does not fruit 
much on the new runners, The ber- 
ries are not quite as large as the Pan- 
American, but better shape and color. 


> 

In Setting Trees—If trees and 

shrubs arrive from the nursery in dry 

condition, bury both roots and tops 

in moist earth for a few days to make 
the stems and twigs plump again. 





Plants for Massing or Border—Pe- 
tunia, Zinnias, Phlox, Salvia, Vinca 
or Verbenas should always be planted 
by themselves for massing. 








By judicious cultivation and systematic removal ot early blossom 





STRAWBERRIES 


AND HOW T0 
GROW THEM 







1906 
BOOK 
FREE 


The Book thaf beata them all because it tells 
how big crops of big fancy strawberries can 


he grown every year and how to pick and pack them for 
big prices. eeps Experienced Growers posted on 
new disco 


walles is  plgat preading and latest cultural 
It tak inners through a complete 
course of tastrection: tells just when and how to 
every tine to get Big ults, and how to start a 
Profitable Berry Farm with Tittle capital. Beautifully 


ilustrated with pho ngs. Don’t order yow 
plants until you ~_~ this boo -y -®. It is free. 
a. 


that ow 

— thet cleans ite sreiner 
cmemaneunp w with ° brush 
mixes liquid "never bareed, bat gous tral 
Setiage is 


“Empire King, and 


Go these pay By b throw finest 
epray,are rk and they 





+. grow and sell direct 

to you all the good and 

og varieties cf 

AND SMALL FRUITS. 

Highest grade o 

Guarantedd to live, nt “7 REES 
true to name. One- 
third Agents prices, 
Illustrated and descrip- 


tive catalogue free. nd for one to-day. 
Highland Nurseries, Dept. A, Rochester, N.Y, 








Pedigree Seed Corn 


Mammoth Yellow Flint. Largest Flint Corn 
own; very early: matures in one hundred days. 
Eighty Day Dent. Earliest Dent Corn yet in- 


troduced. 
Dibble’s Improved Leaming. Two weeks 
earlier than other large dents. All corn tested 


germinates 95—9s7 
Bushel, $2.00; 2-bu. hag, £3.00; 10 bu,, R12.50. 
peice oon quantities. Samples and ( atalog 


Special 
ree, 








FL 
BULBS, that mo mey will buy. 
Weare recieaners of Clo 


D F. DIBBLE, Seedgrower, 
Timoth Red Top, 
Grasse, Maminoth W Ite Rye, 


x a Honeoye Falls, N. ¥. 
1905 CROP 
REN 
TTT 
TT Beardless Barley , Seed Wheat, 
and a full line of Farm 
Price List PRE 


We sell th 
Write for Catalog and Fieid Beod 


Mek thon tst ts ke ne ie 














eoesie every time used; 
fetrthe mtatore, Best line high p+ ~4 
hand and power, in America. 
Cotslog tree. Good agents 
€. ©. BROWN CO., 
24 Jay St. Rechester, N.Y. 


me ET 


If YOU will guarantee to cover 


SAN JOSE SCALE, 


will to kill it without injury to the 
Can we do any Ppere ' ot, Somer. oa iat cing 
p< 5 cans, ; 
tt ME. One One gal. ae a ous. os eprey -—st5 simply 
and circular, 
BG. PRATT CO., il Broadway, New York. 
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ULRICH HFG, CO. 47 River 8s St., Rock Pails, im, 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





































































































































They can virtually 
ight down in the 
ultry keeper's 

and take the 


money. If left un- 
disturbed the naturad 
increase is so great 
that they soon multiply to a swarm 
that will sap the life of young chicks, 
breed disease in the pens and ruin 


Instant 
Louse Killer 


kills lice on poultry, lice on stock, and . 
ticks on sheep. It is harmless 

to use, and will effectively destroy 
cabbage worms, slugs on rose bushes, 

and bugs on cucumber, squash and 
‘melon vines, Instant Louse Killer is the 


West and South 


If your dealer cannot supp! ‘we will for- 
‘ward 11b. by thail or express, prepaid. for Sse. 


Manufactured by 
DR. HESS & CLARK, 
Ohio, 











The Natural 
Incubator 


fs the incubator of right air con- 
ditions—Natural because it most 
nearly approaches Nature’s way. No poison- 
ous gases to stifle chicks, Walls of Ramen! 2 glazed 
compres: paper board, (such as is used for 
car-wheels) making the Atest, strongest, most 
rable fogebate or in the world. Walls CAN- 
OT WARP, CRACK NOR SPLIT, as all oth- 
‘ers Compound heater; perfect regulator; 
no necunaiied moisture required. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
to all points east of the Mississippi. Don't buy 
an incubator until you get out Free Catalog. 





a a. ms 


Pemeted ten Cone el” a e 
r S Escher $t., reset Troaten, N.d. 
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Excel isior | Wire & Poultry Supply Cor, 


& 28 Vesey Street, New ‘ork City. 
























From 70 vancties of thorcughbred 


Soe erat, Waae bricks Fe 
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Barred Plymouth Rocks for Business. 


BROWN, BALTIMORE CO, M D. 





"The Barred Plymouth .Rock is un- 


Goubtediy more: extensively bred and 


used for general 
utility p,u rposes 
. than ..any other 
breed. Qn the 
great broiler 
farms, for years 
it has. been the fa- 
vorite. The only 


breeds in compe- 
tition that appear 
te have made 
much : progress, or 
rather:come up. to 
expectations in 





Rocks and .White Wyandottes. 
Barred Plymouth Rocks have. won 
their way in popular favor strictly on 
their merit. 
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comparison, are 
White Plymouth 
The 


GEORGE 0. BROWN. 


Seme -qualifications which » make 


them so desirable for: farm. fowls are: 
first, 
medium between the heavy Asiatics 
and the 
standard 
pounds; 
eight pounds; 
growing chicks possess a character- 
istic rarely found 
perfection in any other breed; 
are in splendid table condition from 
the time they are eight weeks old up 
to maturity. 
old fowls easily put in fat condition 
and are superior in quality over other 
breeds at the same age. 
are excellent mothers, 
commence to lay in eight weeks, and 
still 
their broods. 
layers, and it is the winter eggs that 
make poultry keeping pay. The eggs 
are of good size and are classed as 
brown. 
prolific, and the percentage of fertility 
of the egg is always high. The chicks 
are 
very start. 
Rocks will 
any other pure breed. 


their size, which is the happy 
light weight breeds. The 
weights -are cock, 9% 
hen, 7% pounds; cockerel, 
pullet, 6% pounds. The 


in such desirable 
they 
It is also claimed the 
The hens 
and will often 


continue attentively to mother 
They are good winter 


The breed is a vigorous one, 


sprightly and strong from ~ the 
I consider the Barred 
stand more neglect than 


HINTS AS TO BREEDING. 
In plumage the Barred Rocks, when 


properly bred have in a marked de- 
gree a characteristic appearance, and 
an indescribable bluish cast, the bar- 
ring well defined 
give the mottled appearance 
once famous American Dominques, but 
the barring should be narrow, 
the white and the bluish-black evenly 
distributed. 
a shade darker than the males, al- 
though there are males bred for the 
show room that match very closely 
with hens and 
color. 


Not so broad as to 
of the 


fine, 


The females are usually 


pullets of standard 


In mating to secure standard plum- 


age requirements, select a male pos- 
sessing fine, 
near as possible of one shade from 
head to end of tail. 
a great contrast in plumage, the neck 
hackle and saddle being much lighter 
than rest of plumage. 
bird if he is a little dark in color, to 
hens or pullets considerably lighter 
as near standard color as possible. 
The progeny of such a mating re- 
sults in more good pullets than cock- 
erels. 
barred male is mated with females 
somewhat darker than standard color, 
the cockerels are generally the best. 
In-and-in, or line breeding is occa- 
sionally followed, and after the per- 
fection of the strain, a single mating 
will result in both sexes satisfactory in 
standard plumage requirements, 


close, barring, and as 


Some malés show 


Mate such @ 


When a light colored but well 


The plumage of the Barred Rocks 


may be said to be a sort of dress and 
business suit combination, 
rarely 
white 
Better results, more eggs, will be se- 
cured from hens that average nearly, 
or quite, one pound under standard 
weight requirements than from heavy 
weight specimens, 
for show requirements, and sometimes 


and they 
ever become unsightly like 
fowls, with soiled plumage. 


pushed or forced 
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THE POULTRY. - ¥ARD 


over standard weight. Such rarely 
make as reliable or desirable breeders 
as birds of normal weight. 

Pullets will often commence egg 
laying when they are six months old 
—even those that are hatched late in 
the season will do so, when their six 
months end as late as December, pro- 
viding, of course, they have been 
properly cared for. One of the excel- 
lent . features about the laying of 
Barred Rocks is, that when they com- 
mence they make a business of it. 
They do not, like some of the Asiatics, 
lay less than a dozen eggs, and then 
persist in sitting. I have had hens 
continue right along with laying while 
they. were molting. 

RESULTS TO BE SECURED. 

It is doubtful, except in few in- 
stances, whether it pays the average 
farmer to bother with special mating 
for show purposes. Results count 
with the farmer. He wants his poul- 
try to establish records of egg produc- 


tion just as much as his cows do in, 


milk production. Handsome is as 
handsome does and beauty and util- 
ity should be no rarity in a flock of 
Barred Rocks, any more than in Jer- 
sey cows. The level headed farmer 
will go ahead and mate up his 
Barred Rocks on nature’s plan, keep- 
ing always the best for his breeding 
stock. Good judgment in making se- 
lections will soon enable him to build 
up a strain of single mating that will 
produce specimens of both sexes pos- 
sessing good,average, standard plum- 
age requirements. He will find that 
by selection, he can improve early 
maturity, and increase both the size 
and number of eggs. 

There is, or would be little neces- 
sity to introduce new blood to keep up 
the stamina or vigor of a flock, if the 
best specimens of each season’s rais- 
ing are reserved for breeders. It is 
the disposing of the best, those that 
develop quicker than the rest of the 
broods, that runs down the flock. 
Where such a practice is followed it 
is the weaklings or runts that are left 
as breeders. I have -been breeding 
poultry for over 30 years have tried 
87 varieties and have had more satis- 
factory results from the Barred Rocks 
than from any other breed. 


Setting the Hen. 


E. HAYDOCK, NASSAU COUNTY, 


Nature makes few mistakes in the 
working out of her plans except 
through the result of artificial condi- 
tions. A hen that steals her nest, if 
not disturbed by prowling animals, is 
pretty sure to hatch most of the eggs 
and makes no mistake in her selec- 
tion of a nesting place to get the best 
results, 

I have noticed that hens which steal 
their nests in the early spring, when 
the air is cool and damp, usually se- 
lect a dry, warm place such as a hay- 
mow, while later in the season when 
the air is hotter and drier they choose 
@ place where the nest would be more 
apt to be cool and damp, such as a 
well shaded fence corner or a spot 
under a building. While it is im- 
possible to follow out these condi- 
tions closely, still they can be utilized 
in @ measure by placing the nest ear- 
ly in the season in a box or barrel 
with a bottom, situated some little dis- 
tance from the floor, and have it con- 
sist of hay and straw closely and 
warmly packed. Later in the season 
it can be placed in a box or barrel with 
no bottom, upon the ground, or have 
for its foundation a sod so that a 
certain amount of moisture and cool- 
ness may be obtained. 

There should always be a separate 
room or building for the sitting hens 
so that there will be no danger of their 
being disturbed. It will also be found 
advantageous to have it partially 
darkenedand very important that it 
should be so situated as not to be too 
close or warm, for if this is the case 
it will. tend to help develop and in- 
crease lice and mites. 

Thesizeof the nest box should de- 
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pend in a measure upon tix 
the breed. A nest that has mam 
advantages can be made from a },_ 

os ar. 
rel. After sawing out an Opening jy 
which the hen can enter, stang 
barrel on end. This will }. th 

2€ found t 

make a large, roomy nest syj thie &. ) 
any breed, with plenty of eect 
not a confined air space a; lies . 
box with a top used, yet at the x. 
time the hen is secluded and ey 
tected. These barrels can ho siness 
side by side in one part of the heteh. 
ing room. As a rule the hens know 
and return to their own nests afig, 
getting food and water; ii however 
one should show a dispositi : 
in another nest, place a 
which are feed and water, 
barrel for a time. 

The nest itself should »b 
hay, straw and grasses in sh 
so that the hen will not get hey fee! 
caught in them and drag the eggs 
about and break them. It should ais, 
be well hollowed so as to make he, 
comfortable for on a flat nest she yj 
be all spread out in an awkward posi- 
tion. When a hen is set early in th, 
spring the eggs are apt to be c.g and 
make her very uncomfortable whe; 
first placed upon them. Will be 
found @ good plan to put them ina 
warm room near @ fire so that the 
chill will be taken off before giving 
them to her. 

I believe little can be gained by 
placing a large number of eggs unde: 
@ hen; 13 is a good number, but a). 
‘ways set two or more hens at the same 
time. Then if the eggs test out poor. 
ly on the seventh day, all the fertile 
eggs can be placed under one hen and 
the other reset, or if the hatch is yp- 
even the chicks can be given to one 
and the unhatched eggs to the other, 
or if the hatch is poor all the chicks 
can be given to one hen and the other 
reset. 

The care of the sitting h: 
important. See that she 
healthy and contented. Al! 
feed, water and grit wher 
get them. Never give he: 
for this will cause diarrhw 
all sitting hens have a tendency if 
improperly fed." Corn or. wheat are 
good feeds. Don’t fuss with her, let 
her come off the nest when she 
chooses. Instinct tells her how long 
to stay off to air the eggs properly ac- 
cording to the temperature of the day 
better than you could. See that she 
has a place to dust herself. Keep the 
nest clean, remove at once any brok- 
en egg and sponge off the rest i 
warm water if they should have bee 
soiled. 

Always set a hen at night. have the 
eggs in a basket, take up the hen gent- 


en 


m to get 
t run, j 
elore he 


nade of 
t lengths 


1 is very 
remains 
vs have 
she can 
ft food 
to which 


ly, carry her to the place where she 
is to set, place her on the nest put the 
eggs under her one at a time. she will 
move them about to suit herself 
either at the time or later. Have 


@ piece of bagging and let it down like 
@ curtain before the opening in the 
bee nr barrel, this is to be left fora 
few days until she gets use: to her 
new nest, then it can be removed. If 





the above method is followed and one 
is careful, prudért and gentle there 
will be litle cause to complain of re- 
sults. 

An Economical Fence—Xo farmer 


likes 
fences. In buying a splendid } 


to make a heavy outlay for 
et eco- 


nomical up-to-date wire fence, read- 
ers of this journal! are offered an un- 
usual opportunity. The advane 
Fence Co, 5671 Old street, Peoria, Il, 
sells any one of its 26 styles of fences 
direct to farmers. Think what you 
save on middlemen’s profits. More 
over they sell on 30 days’ fr trial 

saying 


Write at once for free catalog 
you saw their adv in this jour 
will bring a quick response. 


ial. It 





I consider American Agricul turist 
better than ever. The new ar al 


Ways brings many new and elpful 
articles. You are reaching th a 
ers in a way that helps them /- 


months in the year.—[Levi A. P28e. 
Ontario County, N Y. 


















Concentrated Food for Dairy Cows. 


PROF THOMAS SHAW. 


The dairy cow will not rise to a 

maximum of reasonable production 
unless she is fed a sufficient propor- 
tion of concentrated food to bring 
about —_ a result. Bulky food can 
more easily grown on the 
average | term than concentrated. Be- 
cause of this, concentrated food is more 
frequently purchased than bulky food, 
and is, therefore, more expensive rel- 
Moreover, it is my judgment 


be muc 


tively. 

that . many dairymen feed concen- 
trated foods in excess of the needs of 
the cows Which still further adds to 
the cost of feeding. The discussion of 
this question, therefore, is or ought to 


be of much importance to the dairy- 
man. 
The amounts of concentrated food, 
that is the amounts of grain food that 
should be fed to dairy cows will of 
course, be influenced by the nature of 
the bulk of food that is given. Sup- 
pose cows in the one case eat clover 
or alfalfa hay of prime quality, and 
in the other, they must consume oat 
straw, corn stalks or sorghum, the 
amount of meal that would suffice 
along with the clover or alfalfa, would 
not be enough to feed along with the 
ether fodder. 
It would 


not be enough for the 


reason first, that clover and alfalfa 
are in themselves a more nearly bal- 
anced ration than the fodders named; 
second, that they are more suitable 


for milk production; and third, be- 
the cows will consume more of 


cause 
them relatively than of the other 
foods. 

One authority on dairying was wont 
to say that his method was to feed 
the cows all they would eat up clean 
of meal. In my judgment such teach- 
ing is dangerous, a cow will eat more 
concentrated food than is good for 


her digestion if it is given to her, es- 
pecially is this true of concentrated 
food strong in character. A cow which 
weighs, say 1000 pounds, will in some 
instances consume more than 15 
pounds per day of concentrated meal, 
an amount that will certainly unduly 
tax her digestive organs, if fed to her 
long enough. A cow thus fed will not 
consume much fodder, but unless the 
proper relation is maintained between 
fodder and meal, the digestion will 
certainly get out of balance. 

Of course the degree of concentra- 
tion in the food must be taken into 
the account. For instance, should the 
meal be composed, largely of corn in 
the one instance and mainly of wheat 
bran in the other, the cow could take 
larger quantities of bran without in- 
jury than of corn. It is a’more bulky 
food. In any event however, even 
where the feeding is sufficiently high 
it is questionable if more than 8 to 10 
pounds of meal should be fed to a 
milch cow for a prolonged period 
during the season of lactation. A very 
large and robust cow may take one 
or two pounds more with profit, but a 
cow of 1000 pounds live weight does 
not require more than the amounts 
given above, 


= 


Skim Milk for Calves—This is an 
exceedingly valuable feed for growing 
calves. It must always be fed sweet 
and must be as warm as the mother’s 
milk, about 98 degrees. Four quarts 
fed twice a day is sufficient for the 
first month. Add a teaspoonful of 
vilmeal to each feed. In addition to 
the skim milk, let the calves have 
eats or shorts and hay. 





Seed Potatoes—S. J. Connelly of 


Fishers, Ontario county, N Y, sends 
Us his 31st’ anniversary price list 
of northern grown seed potatoes. 


In addition to a list of about 75 stan- 
dard varieties, special attention fs di- 
me to Early Superior, Adirondac 

arly Mother, World’s Wonder, The 
uiver, Early Astonisher, Endurance, 


“Ware and Enormous, Car lots a 
Bpecialty 
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Suppose you had to live on a poorly balanced 
diet of bread or potatoes, wouldn’t you soon get 
tired of it and begin to “run down”—get “off feed 
and become unfitted for work?” 

Don’t you like a change of food once in a while? 
Don’t you feel better, work better, when your food 
does you the greatest good? How about your stock? 
Ever think of them in that way? Don’t you think 
if they could Speak they would tell you that they 
liked a little “variety” also? 

The reason they get “off feed” is because they 
get tired of the same old feed just as you do. 

You can change your diet when you want to—your 
stock only when you change it for them. 

To get the most profit from your stock you must 
feed them a feed that produces the greatest returns 
at lowest cost. To do that the experienced and 
successful feeders have learned they must feed a 
balanced ration, that is a feed possessing the proper 
nutritive elements in the right proportions for mak- 
ing the most muscle, strength, flesh, fat and milk. 
They have learned from actual use that 





is just such a feed and that it gives the greatest re- 
turns at a very low cost. 

It is a perfectly balanced ration for all farm stock 
—a mixture of ground corn, oats and barley blended 


FEEDING FOR | MILK 


SCHUMACHER’S 





in such proportions that practical feeders say is the 
most profitable feed for horses on the market. The 
reason is because it is rich in strength, muscle and 
flesh producing elements, quickly digested, palata- 
ble, and best of all costs less because it goes far- 
ther and gives greater returns than other feed. It 
is also just as profitable as a cattle, dairy, sheep or 
hog feed. 

Prof. Thomas Shaw says: “No single grain when 
fed alone furnishes a perfectly balanced grain ration, 
but when grains such as corn, oats and barley are 
properly blended, the result is an ideal ration for 
horses, cattle, she and swine that will effect a 
saving of not less than 20 per cent. in feed over the 
usual method of feeding whole grain. Note Prof. 
Shaw says “properly blended”—by that he means 
the exact proportions of each grain to form a ra- 
tion possessing the correct nutritive elements for 
muscle, flesh, fat and milk making. Your stock 
must produce you a profit just the same as your 
land. In order to get this profit from them, you 


STOCK 
FEED 


must study the feed question. If your horse will 
do better work on a different kind of feed that’s 
the feed to feed—and that’s Schumacher’s Stock 
Feed. It is a profit-maker every day in the year 








Tae AMERICAN CEREAL Comp. 
Dear Sirs: =P ) ease hu: Schumacher’s 


Stock Feed 
ee I a Sch sate cel lerge wire here ae zpo pave th shorougs- 


Pas ults. I have a lai sale of 8c umacher's for —¥ feed 
and it gives the wots st of satis: 
J.D. HOLEY. Dealer in Flour and 
Earlville, New York. 








T C——~ + CEREA Gourany. 
umacher’s Stoc eed virtually saved my team of 
nesece last winter. They 9 were very much run down and did 
on any of the seyeral much advertised 
chumecher’s Stock Feed with the most 
ng results. py ccam today is the best evidence that 
er’s Stock will put norses in A No, 1 condi- 
tion and maintain them if fed re 








I IMERSON PIERCF, Peekskill, N. Y. 





All good dealers sell it. 


If your dealer does not have it, write to us. 


THE AMERICAN CEREAL COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 























YOU DO IT? 


If you were sure that you could buy a 
perfect calf food—one which would phe 
able you to sell your milk and raise just 














Pon 















M. M. Johnson Co., 





You run no risx. 






WOULD oo LIFE PRODUGERS 
iceuttes! LIFE, PRESERVERS 


Five year guar- 
hatch 


antes. Stro: hen. Incubator and Poultry 

care—less oil—most profit. Don’t FREE. Bookiet, “Proper Care and Feeding tha chia 

pay two tg = ery sold. We Ducks and Turkeys," 10c. 50c poultry paper one year, 10c. 
direc ok Free, OES MOINES INCUBATOR company, 


Department 104 


Clay Center, Neb. 

































will do it. Calves can be raised on pre- 
pared food as well as babies. This one 
supplies to the calf eve 
element in just the right 
All sweet, entirely ae e : oo i 
tritious. ‘No Diarrhoea 






needed food ho freig’ 


roportion. 









wile HATOH OHIONS AT HOME] 
TRIANCLE GO DAYS FREE TRIAL | | |=" 5S: 
CALF FOOD EAL NGURLTORS 








The only ee ee 


ace ad 























Finn tet moots Crowe toe Beit OULTRY Fo PROFIT | |* | 2-200 
angle ood wil prove ail. . Write for ibe Paticra 5 oy if rs have a INCUBA 
bookle cribing e food. 
CHAPIN & COMPANY, coment tenn pe sition) Mates ery terse 
and cal ay. 
18 Morgan Bidg., Eafiale, How Vor, GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, It. 











Timber ' Growers’ * Guide 


Ae es sheee timbe r 


gor #39 wo of corn. 
nts and seed for 5. Gteeuhue free er now 
and startafortune. J.S8. Mossman, Woeste' , O. 


cyPners incusa 
ls you h Bostou, Chicago, New York, Kansas 


Guide 
this journal aad addresses of two nearby 
nearest 
TOR AN oe nu. Y. 



















eats eke 
poultry ra.sers. 








fir tbes wo 
wae = werk t than you can 
I furisb-the pook for 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


r you write to aa 


advei 








“| SAW YOUR ADV. IN 
THE OLD, RELIABLE A.’A.”’ 


lette: advertiser 
LF ha Ag Words akove. you will be sure Ay: getaprompt 
answer and exceptional! y good treatment from ou: 














































432 [12] HORSES AND SWINE 


- Planning a Hog House. 


H. E. COOK, LEWIS COUNTY, N ¥. 


I want to build a hog house and 


? re THE | 
would like to have it as convenient a HORSE 
as possible. I want it principally for = _ —— I] ns. kL. 
fattening hogs and are planning to 
have a building 20x30 feet and 12 feet 
high so that there will be room for For Effective Work on the Farm, 
. ; corn. Would also like to have room DAVID DMRIE 


above the cooking room for ground 
feed. Do you think it a wise plan 














Green Diamond Sugar Feed, made of ground grains and to put corn above the hog house, or PS _—_ ee a ill be of 
lasses, is just what you need to secure a richer and mens. goe.-acyise: me Pp-héve Gas * a ee Orme amit 
a bs pe y ‘ Sy at one side? I want to build it as Quality. He must have nery. ang , 
larger flow of milk, and keep your stock in best condition. cheaply as possible. The accompany- good walking gait, as walkiny is wha: 
ill , ing sketch will give you my idea of the he is required to do most 0: his life 
Drop us postal card, and we will tell you how. to lower floor. I think hogs do better But he must be able to trot vit squs 
‘ . where they can have a sleeping room ° are- 
make your live stock more profitable to you, by using bey Ft A me = = * ey Se te oe. 
‘ i i i - dry.—[Ellis A. Jones, Delaware orse we must 
: this medium priced feed. Write today Saoar ~ Se el aed Sori proven 
CHAPIN & COMPANY, Your ground plan shown in the ac- the oa erg i. in — nd kept 
companying cut appears to be a very On HE eed be careful in putting 
: Morgan Building, Buffalo, N. Y. good one, but I would not Use a dirt him to work. He should he worke 
floor as it cannot be cleaned. A hog only part of a day at a time at fire, 
or any other animal, if kept bedded until his muscles get accustomed 
with a non-conducting material, like the work, and increase his feed graq. 
straw, which is not a scarce article ually until you get him on ful! feeg. 
in Ohio, will not know whether it is The best one-grain ration is goo) 
upon plank, concrete or dry earth. clean oats, but you may add a litle 
In fact the earth will be damp in win- ground barley or a few ears of cory 
ter and the planks are not easily and some bran. The best tonic I know 
cleaned and it is an impossibility to of ig good pasture grass. As soon, 
Selling Biviiee More Profitable deanndane Glee WE oat EE ag ee ee ee 
Than Raising Beef whole Job right? : warm, he will do better if turned into 
When laying the floor put down @ pasture nights after he has had hi 
Many farmers cows only for raising stock; the milk sare only a side issue, Pp ias had his 
scl ec is big money in beef raising at 3 to & conte pr foundation of one part Portland ce- grain, and fed grain again in the 
pound, while a pound of butter fat, pata on an average 22 cemts can be produced for ment, five parts sand and 10 parts morning before going to w: 
the same money as a pound of beef, and you have the cow and the calf left. gravel or stone, 3 inches thick. Upon If he is idle do not keep } is the 
It takes from two to three years to get returns from beef you raise, but you can deliver this place single-ply, tar paper, three } n in the 
* or ship your cream to a creamery and receive cash for it every week. thickn with ‘al ‘an “tel ° ~ stable and stuff him with hay. 4 
But you must get every particle of butter fat possible from your milk to : ra ey - coal tar below, De- great many horses are ruined in this 
make the biggest profit, and that’s just where a ween and on top. Upon this mon- way A good rule to follow is to teed 


conductor put 2 inches of Portland 
2 what he will eat in an hour. Feed 
mM S. CREAM SEPARATOR one part, sand five parts and a wear- regularly good, wholesome food anid 


ing surface of 1 inch Portland one 


will help you out, neighbor, because it holds the Werld’e part and sand two parts with a rough a mgd soageer- 4 = medicine. We 
Record {or skimming clean, or sand paper finish. This damping * YS Keep sait before our horses in 
If you'd like a copy of catalog telling all about the U. S. <i will almost wholly prevent that cold . meena enn npr ha =. j - me —— 
Separator just write us a postal. We'll mail you one right off, feeling and also any possibility of D©*ore feeding at noon and night. In 
moisture coming up from below. er ogee od od oes a. irst and 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Yt. & ‘The secret of satisfaction in a con- are .. eee. 

NT , crete piggery is to provide quick and nd rs wpe the “semged colts, I 
= r the h of 

ae ee throughout the easy methods of cleaning. Iuseacom- Prefer them to come alter the rus 
and 483 mon litter carrier running through *®Pring work is past, say May 20 or 


the passage ways lowered directly in June 1. The mother and colt are 














front of the pen door. The feeding kept in a clean, roomy box stall with 
trough for convenience should be Plenty of bedding for four or five 
built directly under the front parti- days, then let out to pasture a little 
tion, opening into the passage for While each day, putting them in the 





feeding. The partitions as well ag the stable and feeding grain morning ani 
floor .and trough should be concrete. night. 
I would ‘refer you to my article on the If you are obliged to ‘work the mare 


construction of a hog house which! do not let the colt follow her all day 
appeared in American Agriculturist,, through the soft ground as it will be 
July 22, 1905. The aim should he, not completely tired out by. night. Keep 
tiow little concrete we can -use, but it in the stable in a clean box stall 


how.much. Ifa perfectly tight ceil- and take the mare in about the mid- 
ing is put on overhead, the loft can be dle of the forenoon and afternoon, 
used for grain providing, of:course, a while the colt is young. , Later it will 
ventilating system is put in to carry get along all right if allowed to suck 
of moisture and foul air. morning, noon and night only. Never 
let a colt suck if the mare !s very 
separator foradat Weakness—W. F., Tennessee, has @ warm without first milking out some 
of six or more cows horse that is thin in flesh and has of her milk. 
hed od oS ited bar he Feed well the first winter on good 
has-a good appetite. Mix four ounces Clover hay and bright oats with some 
oan ‘of sulphate of iron and nitrate of ‘bran and roots, carrots preferred. 
m and two-ounces nux:vom- Never let it Jose its colt fat. In the 


What horseman does not know 
the standard cure? Infallible 

















: fea." pipde as 24 coef Give ou: spring turn to pasture and gradually 
1 | twice a day in a sma ran ma decrease the grain ration until you 
ernst ye or wit “chee otuad until Si are taken. “Repeat the bow! nave-#t on pasted alone nal vous have 
money. claim four t rm! | quantity if needed, 
all other at. hy It t the colt started in the right way to 
most sclentitic in construction, Gin. ote “I saw your adv in old reliable A A.”| make @ good, sound, useful horse. 
to within one one-hundredth of one per ems of 
Accept the total butter fat. 
substitute. 
“ Treatise on the ROOM FOR SOWS 
JOLEEPING ROOM FOR FATTENING HOGS AND PIGS 
e , =, \ ’ 
DIRT FLOOR) CEMENT FLOOR 
. 10 K 12 
10'x 20 
















COOKING ‘ROOM, 


HOUSE [NANERICA ae CEMENT FLOOR 


6x10’ 


Sadasvantines © | JIJAVM ///M J) 44 PEEDING FLOOR 


ABSORBINE 
































gece them ta and Ie a. the 
rr th tall you more KICKING, . te = 
> Balking, Shying oF any WAY CEMENT FLOO 
kind of @ habit cured al ane/ 3° 20° 
; ap ig ve ae 
._- system. Partic . 
© wate "51 Monmouth 8 Sprinefelé, Meee | prop. scsse R. BEERY, Pleasant Hill, Ohie, FLOOR PLAN FOR A HOG HOUSE 
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Results in Good Dairy Management. 


so"N ¥. HINDS, MADISON COUNTY, N Y. 





Last year I milked 18 cows, this 
year 1 have only 16. They have yield- 
4 a ap jut the same although many are 
ey recently fresh that a fair compar- 
json cannot yet be made. Milk is de- 
jivered to a local station at $1.10 a can. 

This is 6 cents above the road-price 


for nine months and 10 cents above 
for three months, making price for 
March $1.10, when exchange price is 
$1.61 About 125 cans are shipped 
daily; 100 is about the lowest during 
the year and 300 in flush season. All 
farmers get the same price as milk is 
sold through @ co-operative associa- 
tion. 

Patrons of factories, of course, 
vary as butter and cheese go high or 


low. Farmers here are generally dis- 


satisfiei with price, compared with 
the price of feed and cost of help. 
These leave little profit, and many 
farms are not carrying nearly as many 
cows as they would if prices were 
better. From 18 cows, milk and veal 
calves I received between March 1, 
1905 and January 1, 1906, about $900 
or $0 per cow. Last fall pasture 


was better than the average because 


of ample rain. Usually it cuts a 
small figure as it is burned out early 
and we depend upon feeding corn and 
mill feed and on meadow into which 
stock is turned. Farmers here have 
plenty of roughage. Our principal 
feeds are mixed hay, corn silage, and 
early cut oat straw for horses and 
dry stock, 

I have plenty of feed in stor- 
age for 85 head of cattle, eight 
horses and colts. In the fall aly 
tons hay, 10 tons straw and 100 tons 
silage ere on hand. Cows in milk 
get a bushel of silage morning and 
evening with what hay they will eat 
up clean at noon As concentrated 
feeds | use ajax flakes, costing $26 a 
ton, gluten $25, bran $21, mixed in 
equal parts by weight. I have used 
some sucrene in place of bran with 
good results. It cost $23. The daily 


feed is eight to 12 pounds, depending 








upon the cows’ production and the 
needs of the various animals. When 
silage ears up poorly I add corn meal, 
costing $21, to the grain ration to keep 


up flesh. Linseed meal costs $33 
a ton. 
After various trials I have fixed 


upon Holsteins as most profitable. A 
full blooded, seven-year-old, regis- 
tered bull heads the herd and I am 
now milking many of his heifers, 
which are good milkers. All my stock 
is high grade and pure-bred, regis- 
tered and of my own raising. The 
calves are always selected from the 
best cows with good results. The 
average has been 6000 pounds each 
a year for 20 cows when I did not 
have too many young heifers in the 
herd. The only test applied is weigh- 
ing each cow’s milk one day each 
week and making an average from 
that, except that in case of registered 
cows, when each mess is weighed for 
the whole season. At present, my 
dairy herd is composed of heifers un- 
der five years. Many have not yet 
exceeded 4000 pounds. A few older 
cows have reached 8000 pounds, but 
for the past two years I have not 
been feeding to make a record. Skim 
milk can be got regularly from April 
te September at 10 cents a 40-quart 
can. At other times, it is not plenti- 
ful. At that price I consider it cheap 
food for calves and pigs. Fresh dairy 
cows of no particular breed cost $40. 
Holstein grades $50. 

Luck With Sheep—We keep only a 
small flock of sheep at this time. We 
usually shear about May 1, doing it 





ourselves in the old way. Our aver- 
age is about seven pounds. Last year 
we got 22 cents a pound. Sheep are 


are looking fine. Have had no ex- 
perience with machine shearing. Have 
made no effort to raise early lambs 
for the early winter market. Until 
three years ago we had no particular 
breed. Then we got four Cheviots. 
Last year the lambs came all bucks. 
Now the tide seems to have turned, 
we have three nice ewe lambs.—[D. 


H. Hallock, Suffolk County, N Y. 





































A ROYAL PLYMOUTH ROCK 


This proud cockerel is the descendent of a long line of winners_at Mad- 
Square and elsewhere on both sides. of his descent..He is the ‘Winner at 
Since this photograph was taken Frank D. Ham 
N Y, writes that the herd has greatly improved and 
ad one of his pen in 1906. 


ison 
Poughkeepsie this year. 


of C olumbia county, 
Will } 


DAIRY INTERESTS 


Sha Paces 


TU 


REA 


Barnesville, Ohio, June 20, 1905: We 
were milking ten cows May 19. That 
day we took a Tubular separator for 
trial We used 


itone week and 

es 86 Fe panne of butter that 
he week before we used 

eee we got only 6 pounds, The week 
efter the agent took it away we got 
only 64 pounds. We felt we ought 


to haveit. Later we 
it. We recommend 
@nyone interested in 


pay any one to wey a Tubular. 
(Signed) Lowa and C. W. Acton. 
Write for catalog Y-100. It explains 


fully. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR C8. 
on CHESTER, ™ 












BULAR) 








7 Tettetions, 


Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
* Best complete veterinary book ever printed 
arranged to buy = away. Durabl ry {nidexed 


the Tubular to 
cows. It surely 


| of success 

gad = be ® cure and Sen te 
con't e -y Wy with substitutes 
Use it, no matter how x or 
case or what else 
ed—your money back if F 
Jaw Cure ever fails. Our fair pian of sell. 
ing, together with exhaustive information 
on ‘Lump Jaw and its treatment, is given in 


ona il i iifastrated. Write us 
FLEMING BROG., a 
881 Usien Steck Yards, Chicago, Ills, 


Fleming’s Lump Jew Cure 
end it remains today the wandard treat. 
t, with years of 


‘or 
















k of it, 


ou may_have 
eming’s — 








ICAGO, HLL. 
ER MFG, CO., 
Cobleskill, N. 
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~ 13, 


DOG POWER 


wil run hand 
cream separators, 

enurns, ayo muis, 
wasntnge machines, 


¥. ete.Best.Cheapest 











Dairy Talks by the EMPIRE Dairy Maid—No. 5. 








Anybod 
the 


Can Make Claims—But YOU Want : 
ream Separator That “Makes Good.” 








All unnecessary 
cones 


it Turns 


It res 


But 


” itis that will “make good" for you? 


ore 
see being smaller and lighter, as a matter of course, it does not take so 


other complicated 





/ That may be alittle “slangy,’: 
but you know what | mean-—you 
want the separator that will do 
what its manufacturers promise it will do, and 
what vou expect it to do. 

How are you going to decide which separator 


Big talk and big claims are made for all of 
them. You have to decide the question for your- 
self and your milk-profits depend upon your de- 
cision. 

Therefore, I say don't take anybody's claim 
until he groves it. He may be a little over-en- 
thusiastic in his praise of his own machine. 

But, look here! Here's something worth 
thinking about: 

Since the first cream separator was invented 
no yo has ever made such rapid strides in 

es and pularity as has the Improved 
Frictionless ; Renoiee. In five years its annual 
sales have increased 7,500 ger cent. 

What do you suppose is the explanation of 
that? Why doso many people buy the Empire? 
There can be only one reason: The Empire 
gives better satisfaction in the hands of its users 
than any other separator ever made. 

There's no doubt about it. 


And this is Aow and why it does it: 


It is Simpler in Construction. 


oor are eliminated. 
it ene the simplest gearing necessary for driving it. 


ily. 


WESTERN OFFICE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 











oy 


It simply has a bowl with a few light 


much “ ease’ to turn it. Besides, the bowl runs practically without 
oy because of a bearings. 
It is More Easily 


The bowl containing ber afew light cones—being entirely free from discs and 
tis as easily washed as ordinary dinner plates. 

ewer Repairs. 
Having no complicated parts it simply can’t get out of order, unless it is greatly 


abused. 

It Skims Perfectly. 

All milk in it is given five distinct separations, 

a trace of butter fat to escape. 
goodness me! It would take the whole paper to tell you all the points wherein the Empire 
excels, I can’t doit here, but if you'll send your name the Company will be glad to send you 
their separator books, full of dairy facts you ought to know. 
Many cows you keep and what you do with the milk. dress 


EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR COMPANY, BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 


It is impossible for more than 


Just send a postal card telling how 


A Dollar Game Free Get the Empire Books. 
eight  eroems t stam, mee et tell Ask a i Bese de tl —_ 
how cows you k what you do wi our . Full catalog an ce 
milk and we wil send you the Game of EMPIRE Suc- &. “The EMPIRE Dairy Maid.” 
in and youns sive and fae "Busi . . Fieger it os 2c ram. 4 aad 
ca . jush 7 4 
7" fends ly litho- 6. A Gold Mine for Butter Makers. 
$ ted on heavy binders’ 6. Dairy ars. 
7. Money and the Way to Make It. 

















Separator made, To 
with 
inga 


Darable Because:— 


The Cleveland has the fewest parts of any 
separator made in the world. The fewer parts 
inaseparator the less wear—the less repair. 


Easy to Clean 


The fewest parts and the Cleveland skimming 
made of aluminum. 


device 


The Geveland Cream Separator Co. Dept. A, 62 Michigan Ave., H. W., 


other bearings made is like compar- 
with a grind-stone. 








compare ball-bearings 


The Selling Plan: 


30 days approval test in your own home under 
your own conditions, You don’t need to take 
our word. Try a Cleveland, the guaranteed 
It won't cost you a cent to 
be sure. You try one in your own home with- 
out putting up one cent in advance. The new 
free catalog tells you how. Write for it. 


Gieveland. ©. 


perfect skimmer. 


We werethe jrst 





Cleveland Gream Separator 


The Only High Grade Separator Sold at a Reasonable Price. 
Easy Reaning Because:— 


to apply this wonderful metal to this use. It 
The Cleveland is the only all ball-bearing 


is non-corrosive, non-poisonous, has no coate 
ing to wear off and milk will not stick to it, 



























See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on. Editorial Page. 
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Copyright, 1906, by Orange Judd Company. 
Trademark Registered. 
| Entered at postofice as second-class mail matter 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
91.00 per year. (A year’s subscription free for a 
club of two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can 
commence at any time during the year. Specimen 
copy free. Foreign subscriptions, except Canada, 
#2, or 88 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. Thus Jan07 shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to January 1, 1907, 
Feb0? to February 1, 1907, and so on. When pay- 
ment is made, the date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accor 5 

DISCONTINUANCES — Responsible subscribers 
wi)l continue to receive this journal until the pub- 
lishers are by letter to discontinue, when 
all arrearages must be paid. If you do not wish 
the journal continued for another year after your 

i has expired, you should then notify 
us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change 
fn the address, subscribers should be sure to give 
their old as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERf WANTED in every town to so 
licit subscriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate 
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OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to the 
we positively guarantee 
while his subscription lasts, that no advertisement 
is allowed in our column unless we believe that 
any subscriber can safely do business with the ad- 
vertiser, and we agree to make good any loss which 
any such subscriber may sustain by trusting any 
such advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate 
swindler; but we do not undertake to adjust trifling 
differences between subscribers and responsible ad- 
vertisers. To take advantage of this ¢ tee writ- 
ten complaint must be made to the publisher within 
one week from the date of any unsatisfactory trans- 
action, with proofs of the swindle and loss, and 
within one month from the date when the adver- 
tisement appeared, and the subscriber must prove 
that in writing, to the advertiser he said: ‘*Isaw 
your ady in the old reliable A. A.” 
REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or 
express money order, or registered letter, although 
small amounts may be sent with little risk by 
regular mail. Postage stamps will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1, one-cent stamps preferred, 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made 
payable to Orange Judd Company. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORK 
89 Lafayette Street Marquette Building 
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Great Changes Coming. 





To operate steam and trolley rail- 
roads interchangeably, so that cars 
from either road may run over the 
other under electric power is the lat- 
est proposition of Pres Mellen of the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford 
system. He would thus deliver pas- 
sengers and freight direct to the stores 
or warehouse, without change of cars 
or switching. This plan is a logical 
outcome of electric transportation. 
This effort to try it should be encour- 
aged, of course within restrictions to 
protect the public welfare and prevent 
the squandering of public franchises. 

The trolley passenger car and the 
trolley express service are already do- 
ing much for country, town and city. 
Great strides in this direction have 
been made, especially in such middle 
western states as Ohio and Indiana. 
The interchangeable operation of this 
service and that of the steam railroads, 
and the substitution of electricity for 
steam on the latter, will be a still 
greater convenience to the public. 
Along with this should develop an 
automobile service in the rural dis- 
tricts that will not support a train 
line, which for a petty sum will take 
farmers at their door and _ deliver 
them to the nearest electric car or 
steam road. This moior-car service 
will also collect, transport and mar- 
ket farm products, and deliver back 
to the farmer the proceeds therefrom 
in cash or merchandise that he orders. 

This linking more closely town and 
country is going to be a fine thing 
for both. It will tend to clean and 
sweeten city life, and should add new 
zest and happiness to rural life. 
The horse will stay—never fear. But 
the public must be more than ever 


alert to safeguard the rights of the 
public highway. All users’ thereof 
must be constrained to use due care 
and ample regard for the rights of 
others on the people’s roads. 
> 


If spring should be late in northern 
latitudes, and the close of March has 
found great quantities of frost in and 
on the ground, there will be all the 
more reason for well directed energy 
when the season opens. This week we 
present some suggestive articles on 
that magnificent field crop, King Corn, 
and next week’s issue of American 
Agriculturist, April 7, will contain 
further helpful notes, including an 
article on early work with corn, by 
J. W. Fountain of Georgia. The prac- 
tice. of spraying, as successfully fol- 
lowed on the large commercial or- 
chard of Luther Collamer in western 
New York, will be described and il- 
lustrated, the authority named telling 
our readers just what he uses, when 
and how. A brief symposium showing 
the experience of growers and canners 
in the eastern states and middie south 
will throw light on the subject of 
raising tomatoes for canning pur- 
poses. Appropriate to yourself these 
helpful articles. 





A low quality of business conscience 
is revealed by the recently published 
letter of an Ohio firm and that of the 
food commissioner in reply. The firm 
asks if it may use a label on its 
packages asserting different propor- 
tions from those actually used in mak- 
ing a mixture of glucose and cane 
syrup. It says it is not speaking of 
the moral right to do this, but of the 
legal right under Ohio laws. The 
commissioner replies that the law re- 
quires actual percentages to be stated, 
that there is no legal authority for 
any misleading statement, and that it 
is just as bad legally as morally for a 
man to He with his label. This talk 
suits us. No law and no man sanc- 
tions lying. Yet some men think them- 
selves shrewd when they foist an adul- 
terated product on others. There 
never was a-greater mistake. The 
very practice of lying begets an in- 
ability to discern truth, and the so- 
called sharper, sooner or later, be- 
comes dull in his own tricks which 
those adhering to the truth see 
through and protect themselves 
against. This fact was aptly put by 
an ancient sage who said the man 
who acquires wealth illegally will in 
the end be a fool. 


-_> 


A most contemptible measure aimed 
at our native game birds is assembly 
bill No 1474 recentiy introduced in the 
New York legislature. This bill seeks 
to amend the forest, fish and game 
laws relative to certain varieties of 
imported European birds by adding 
a new section to the present law reg- 
ulating these matters. If this new 
section becomes a law, it will permit 
the sale in our markets of the follow- 
ing game birds: Biackcock, rebhuh- 
ner (German for partridge) redleg, 
lapwing, Egyptian quail and hazel 
hen. It should be noted how deftly 
the author of this measure has sup- 
pressed the identity of the partridge 
by inserting the German name. It is 
unfair to our own interests and un- 
just to other countries to prohibit the 
killing and sale of game birds in our 
own state and open our doors to those 
siaughtered in European countries 
where these birds are also legally pro- 
tected. Farmers and others interested 
should protest against the passage of 
this measure. The grange should take 
it up and deluge Hon H. Wallace 
Knapp, chairman of the committee at 
Albany, with petitions and letters for 
the killing of this measure. Ameri- 
can Agriculturist is opposed to it on 
general principles, in view of the fact 
that our general game laws have been 
reéently sustainéd by the highest 
¢ourts in the state. The appearance 
of this bill in the assembly shortly 
after the court decision, should be suf- 
ficient to” put those interested in. the 
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protection of game on their guard. 
This measure should never have been 
introduced; it should be unfavorably 
reported by the committee so as to 
never see light on the floor of either 
the assembly or the senate. 


After a long continued fight in the 
federal court at Chicago, a verdict 
has been handed down favorable to 
the millionaire witnesses individually. 
Attorney-Gen Moody was present, 
and made a strong plea “seeking the 
punishment of the man who com- 
mitted the wrong.” But Judge 
Humphrey decided last week that the 
packers individually were to go free, 
but that the indictments found 
against the corporations, of which 
some of the indicted packers are 
members, and others are employees, 
are to stand. Following this a con- 
ference was held at Washington late 
last week in which the government 
teok steps to carry on the fight brisk- 
ly against the individual packers. It 
will be recalled that last summer a 
large number of meat packers were 
indicted by a federal grand jury on 
charges of conspiracy in restraint of 
interstate trade and commerce, this 
having to do with the cost of meat 
products. The decision of Judge 
Humphrey was based largely on the 
contention, on the part of the pack- 
ers, that they were entitled to im- 
munity because they were compelled 
to furnish evidence concerning the 
matter in the indictment. Further 
developments will be awaited with 
deepest interest. 








It is to be hoped this present cru- 
sade for pure foods will result in a 
strong federal law forbidding the use 
of injurious hop substitutes in making 
beer. This commodity, which despite 
various state prohibition laws is con- 
sumed in great quantities in all sec- 
tion of the country, suffers much from 
wholesale adulteration by many un- 
scrupulous, profit seeking brewers. 
It is significant that the British par- 
lHament is now considering a bill look- 
ing to the enforced manufacture of 
pure beer. Bavaria has a comprehen- 
sive law providing simply, but explic- 
itly, that, “beer shall be made only of 
hops, malt and water and it is espe- 
cially forbidden to use barley that has 
not been converted into malt or that 
is mixed.” A penalty, a most effective 
enforcement, goes with discbedience 
of the Bavarian law. There are thou- 
sands of hop growers in New York, 
Washington, Oregon and California, 
who have long earnestly wished for a 
stringent national law that would thus 
tend to protect the hop growing in- 
dustry. It is up to congress to see 
that the manufacture of poisonous 
beer be made an illegal practice. 





Men who talk on corn lay much 
stress and rightly so on prepotency in 
the corn. Some ears from the same 
plot and,from the same row are more 
prepotent than others. Experiment 
has proved this. Now, could it be 
proved by the indications in the ear 
or in the corn on the ear that it is 
likely to be markedly prepotent, the 
value of such knowledge would be 
very great. In breeding animals, the 
indications of bodily vigor are also in- 
dications of probable prepotency. 
Will the indication of what has been 
robust development in an ear during 
the growing period also prove an in- 
dication of prepotency? Who can an- 
swer the question? If it is true, then 
large and robustly devéloped ears, 
other things being equal, should be 
perferred when selecting seed. 





No journal can be wholly successful 
to-day which does not have the inter- 
ests of its readers at heart. It must 
protect them from deception and ioss 
through irresponsible parties, who are 
constantly advertising fake schemes of 
all sorts. No such advertisers are al- 
lowed to use these columns and we 
guarantee the reliability of all our ad- 
vertisers, as printed on this page, 


.along both sides of the row. 








- Fighting Plant Diseases, 


Recent Work with Asparagus Rust, 


Asparagus growers have noted 
with particular interest the very ya). 
uable work which has been done py 
the Caiifornia experiment s:. tion os 
devéloping a method of controlling Pg 
paragus rust. Bulletins pr viously 
mentioned in these columns haye 
given the general method which 
consists of the use of a dust spray 
treatment with sulphur as the fungi. 
cide. 

The previous experiments hays 
demonstrated thoroughly thar ulphur 
will keep the rust in check if prop- 
erly applied. It has also shown that 
for the best results the first applica. 
tion must be made before any rust 
appears. This is important 

During the season of 195 many 
practical growers made Lorough 
tests of the sulphur treatment witn 


very satisfactory results. The growers 


devised outfits for the application of 
the dry sulphur as best they could, 
as no special device is on the mar. 
ket. Anything which will put the 
sulphur in a dusty cloud ill give 
successful results. 

The work has been done quite eas. 
ily and effectively, however. by the 
use of seed sowers of the fan type, 


Others which blow the seed through 


a tube have also been used, but not 
so satisfactorily. A seed sower with 
a large hopper which wil! blow a 
heavy dust cloud into each row is 


best. In order that the sulphur may 
remain on the plants the tops must be 
wet with dew or else sprayed with 
whale oil soap water. 

The kind of sulphur is also im- 
portant, and for this purpose the fin- 
est, highest priced flowers of sulphur 
is by far the cheapest and most ef. 
fective. Great care must be used to 
get the real thing. This must be ap- 
plied thoroughly to the tops just be- 
fore the rust begins to appear, the 
points of supreme importance being 
to Legin early and do the work thor- 
oughly. Growth should be kept down 
at the same time to prevent rust from 
getting a rtart in the neighborhood. 

In an ertensive test with dry sul- 
phur on one farm the dust was ap- 
plied with a seed sower. A tract of 
75 acres was treated three times, go- 
ing over the fifth row with the duster. 
The cost of this treatment amounted 
to $6 per acre for the season's work 
on 75 acres. 


Maggots in Radishes. 


PROF H. A. GOSSARD, OHIO EX! R 
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The usual radish-infesting maggot 
originates from eggs laid by a fly 
somewhat smaller than the ordinary 
house species. These eggs are de- 


posited near the base of the ))lant on 
or slightly beneath the surface of the 


ground. Several broods occur each 
season. A number of plants are sub- 
ject to attack, possibly the most com- 
mon being cabbage and cauliflower. 


The insect is a difficult one to <uccess- 
fully combat, and only partial success 
need be expected. -The principle 0 
work.on is to keep the maggo's from 
entering the plants rather thas to try 
te destroy them after they have once 
made their way into the fleshy por 
tions, as poisonous gases, liquid or in- 
secticides will then fail to reach them. 

Two of the easily applied remedies 
are, beginning with the first appear 
ance of the plant, weekly app)i: ations 
of white hellebore or tobacco dust. 
Either material should be sprinkled 


in a strip at least 1% inches wide 
nother 


remedy advised by Dr J. B. Smith of 
New Jersey is a fertilizer made as fol- 
lows: Nitrate of soda, 700 | vunds; 
ground rock, 1000 pounds; and muri- 

The mix- 


ate of potash, 300 pounds. 
ture should ‘be applied at the rate of 
500 pounds to the acre soon after the 
plants are up. 
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Fvents at Home and Abroad. 





More Philippine Fighting. 


There is more trouble in the Philip- 
In a recent fight at Magtaon, 
16 of the constabulary and 30 





pines. 


Smaar, 
natives —Pulajanes—were killed. The 
pylajanes had been making rebellious 
demonstrations. On the arrival of 
Gov Curry with an official party near 
the rebel camp the leader of the lat- 


ter ann yunced willingness to surren- 
der. The next day four chiefs and 
19 men with guns appeared at the 
constabulary barracks. A chief re- 
quested that a photograph be taken 
when they were in the act of surren- 
dering. While the request was being 
complied with, the Pulajane leader 
blew a whistle and a charge was 
made upon the American officials. The 
constabulary opened fire and gained a 
decisive victory but Pulajanes chased 
come of the Americans away and 
Gov Curry was still missing when the 
report of the fight was sent. 


- 


McCurdy Sued for Three Millions. 








The Mutual life insurance company 


of New York has sued its former 
president, Richard A. McCurdy, for 
$3,300,000. The complaint holds him 


responsible for political contributions 
of $292,500, excessive personal salary 
6295,.000, confidential legislative funds 
$600,000, losses through the agency of 
Raymond & Co, of which McCurdy’s 
son-in-law, Louis A. Theband, was a 
member, $1,250,000, commissions paid 
to his son, Robert H. McCurdy’s, while 
a salaried officer of the company, 
$1,280,000. The suit was brought by 
Joseph H. Choate, as counsel for the 
Truesdale committee and the Mutual 
poard. It is the first of eight suits 
against MeCurdy, his family and as- 
sociates. The McCurdy family is en- 
joying a long sojourn in Europe. 


Planning for 1908. 








Candidates will not be lacking for 
the presidential nominations in 1908 
Judge Parker, who headed the demo- 
cratic ticket in 1904, has been stirring 
up the south on the issue of locality 
and says it is time that the “solid 
south’ named the democratic leader; 
that it is the south’s turn and that 
its loyalty to the party demands such 


recognition. Straightway the names 
are proposed of Senator Bailey of 
Texas, minority leader in the upper 
house of congress; of Congressman 
John Sharp Williams of Mississippi, 
democratic floor leader in the house; 
Gov Folk of Missouri and of Luke E. 
Wright of Tennessee, retiring govern- 


or-general of the Philippines and first 
ambassador to Japan. 

In the north, the yellow-journalist- 
congressman - trust-fighter-municipal- 
ownership-millionaire, W. R. Hearst, 
is scheming for the nomination again. 
A few politicians in the west are 
quiet urging Bryan as the logical 
candidate, 

The resignation of Judge Brown 
from the United States supreme court 
has been followed by the president’s 
offer of the position to Sec of War 
Taft. The latter has hesitated and 
the appointment is delayed for a few 
months. One theory is that Sec Taft 
hopes to be president and if there is 
a chance to get the nomination he 
prefers it to being shelved on the 
bench, that he wants to wait a little 
while for signs of the times. Another 
theory is that he is going to take 
the judgeship, and delays public an- 
houncement until Panama canal and 
Philippine affairs are in better shape 
as it is hoped they will be before con- 
gress adjourns this spring. 

But presidential talk has been 
started thereby and a little flurry has 
been caused at Washington by the re- 
port that Pres Roosevelt has decided 
that Speaker Joseph G. Cannon of 
illinois should be the next president. 
Vice-Pres Fairbanks is making head- 
Way all the time with his presidential 
boom. Senator La Follette is making 
his presence felt at Washington and 
appeals strongly to the radical repub- 
licans. See of State Root is favor- 
ably considered by many politicians 
but his close relationship with Wall 
Street affairs, as a lawyer, is counted 
against him by the people. 


WHAT THE WORLD IS DOING 


The Next World’s Fair. 





Preparations are going an apace fur 
the Jamestown exposition that will be 
held in Virginia next year beginning 
in April. World’s fairs were made the 
fashion by London with its Crystal 
Palace. America has had at least its 
share of them. The great ones were 
Philadelphia in 1876, Chicago in 1905 
and St Louis in 1904. Important but 
of much less magnitude were fairs at 
Buffalo, Charlestown, Omaha and 
Portland. They have been rushed in 
too thick to cause wide-spread en- 
thusiasm and interest in Jamestown 
has not yet appeared among the 
masses. 

Last year the government provided 
for a naval demonstration at James- 
town, which will be participated in 
by leading foreign nations and will 
be the great feature of the exposi- 
tion. Congress is now being impor- 
tuned to provide for more funds to 
help out the show, but it is reluctant. 

Although they refused the Portland 
fair managers last year, the postoflice 
department has granted the James- 
town people a special issue of postage 
stamps. The stamps will be of the 
one and two-cent denomination only, 
and of design appropriately to com- 
memorate the 800th anniversary of 
the first English settlement in this 
country. 

It is hardly to be expected that the 
exhibits will be as many or as com- 
prehensive as those gathered at St 
Louis. Foreign interest is not enthu- 
siastic. 

a — 


Briefly Told. 





From 800,000 to 1,000,000 people are 
reported as starving in northern 
Japan. The failure of the rice crop 
last season, great storms and the bur- 
dens of war are responsible. Relief 
funds amounting to $1,000; have 
been sent from America and grain and 
other food stuff are being collected to 
ship to the sufferers at an early date. 





Unprecedented contempt of court 
was committed by a mob at Chatanoo- 
ga, Tenn, when a negro, Ed Johnson, 
was lynched. He was under conviction 
of murder and sentence of execution 
was stayed by the supreme court and 
an appeal granted 24 hours before the 
time fixed for hanging. Johnson was 
taken from a mob of would-be lynch- 
ers before he was tried. 





A labor famine is said to be threat- 
ened throughout the west. A call for 
more help comes from the railroads 
who claim they will want 50,000 men 
for construction work alone before the 
summer is gone. There is a scarcity 
of mechanics, farm help, unskilled 
laborers and of women for housework. 
There is great business activity all 
through the west. 





The president of the Argentine Re- 
public, Dr Manuel Quintana, is dead. 
He was for many years regarded as 
one of the ablest lawyers in his coun- 
try. The vice-president, who takes his 
place, is Figuercia Alcorta. There 
will be little change in the policy of 
the administration. 





The bill passed by the New York 
legislature providing for the taxation 
of personal property of non- residents 
has been vetoed by Gov Higgins. The 
purpose of the bill was to reach 
wealthy New Yorkers who dodge the 
payment of taxes by swearing resi- 
dence in some other state. 





The third John D. Rockefeller, heir 
presumptive to the greatest fortune 
on earth, was born at New York last 
week. He is son of John D. Rockefel- 
ler, Jr, grandson of John D. Sr, and 
on his mother’s side is grandson of 
Senator Aldrich of Rhode Island. 





Mrs Adeline D. T. Whitney, author 
of stories for young pecple, is dead 
at Milton, Mass, aged S82 years. Among 
her most famous books are: “Faith 
Gartney’s Girlhood,” “Patience 
Strong’s Outings,” “The Gayworthys.” 





District Attorney Jerome of New 
York has decided that it is no crime 
in New York for the insurance com- 
panies to pay out their trust funds 
for, political contributions. 


A negro has been Ivnched in Louis- 
iana for stealing cattle. 
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THERE ARE REASONS 
Let Us “Show You” 


How and why we can sell yon this $75.00 Buggy for 
$40.00. Investigate, we will help you. Ask for our 
200 page illustrated Style Book Free. You are not 
prepared to get the best for your money until you 
have it. Wheelsand gears made of selected “ She}! 
Bark” Hickory, rolled steel tires, forged stec! 
axles, oil tempered springs. Old-fashioned oiland 
lead hand 
one cent in advance, when desired, and give 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


ting. We ship on approval, without 


with a written Ym gee for Two Years. Money refunded on all purchases not satisfactory. You 
Save Dealers’ . We build 150 styles of Vehicles, 50 styles of Harness. Ask the 


UNION BUCCY CO., 


is offered at this 


: 


stuff, Flooring, 8h 
it is ail in 


ait 
5 


3 
AS 


; 


"FREE 
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At this price we will furnish you 


12,000 
FIFTY MILLION DOLLAR LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION 






extremely low price beca: 
which we have for delivery. This is not in speci 
Boards, inch stuff from 2x4's 


3 from > pt orders for po: 
ed quantities of either the 1 inch or 2 inch stuff or timbers. 6100.00, 
uis. is material is suitable for man 
it came in fulllengths. It is mostly 
can. If you want us to figure on lumber in specified widths and lengths 
and we will make you extremely low prices. Save 30 to 


I ee every We furnish it ptly and 
jum ‘or a: can rom, 
tion your lo tm . : 


low ce. 
FOR F 600 PAGE CATALOGUE No. L256. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., WORLDS FAIR GROUNDS, GT. LOUIS, BO. 


No. 84 Saginaw S&St., Pontiac, Mich. 


-00 


use we want to quickly dispose of the odds and ends 
fled sizes. It consists of an assort- 


feet of lumber from 






it Oo 


rposes. In lots of instances it will 
Southern Pine. We will select 


. Now 


provements. You may never again find such an 











Sw ES* a ccy wise— 
both strand and stay—No. 9 gauge. 
Ivanized. di 1, We mail free 
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THE PAPEG 


PNEUMATIC 
Ensilage ‘Gutter 


Will prepare you « better silage an fill your 
Silo in less time, with less power and with less 
trouble to you than any other blower ensilage 
cutter made. 


It is the most convenient and the easiest to 


We guarantee every 
machine to be perfect and to do the work 
elaimed for it. 

If you need an ensilage cutter you need a 
Papee. Bend for catalog giving full particulars. 


Papec Machine Co., Box 11, Lima, N.Y. 








JONES PAYS 


Ww ome 
Wason SAN 


ON TRIAL 
ALL IRON, STEEL AND BRASS 


Jonse Box 371 BincwamrTon. N. y- 








THE TOWNSEND 
ie the most easily attached or detached 
of any implement made. Stretches to 
as wellastoany. Steel grips 





le way 
ea fence any stron 
ting or more 
than ours. Made of the 
right material in the right 





Anchor Fence & Mfg. Co., 
Cc 


Dept. ©, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





Pay Freight 
ire 


and gives e cash discount 
25 rode or more of the Frost 
Fence. Better etill, we give you @ 
fenre that looks better and Wears 
longer than any other make. Write 
at once for catalogue. 
B. B. DRAKE & CO., S89 Broadway, 8. Y. 
THE FROGT WIRE FENCE CO., Cleveland, Obie. 








is the most practical, dur- 
THE RAPP CE pote nad somes | pened fence 
on the market. Write for liustra oklet. 
STRUCTION OO. 
pu ay Ry yy, St., Rew York City. 














FOR SALE 6,000 Acres, in lote or farms,nea? 
B20 nh 4d Greater Bakimnace ¢ ches. On 
5 le . jevern er and Chesapeake Bay 
6:f ROBINSON, 108 5. Frederick Bt, Baltimore, Ma,” 





never slip. Can 
ware store, W 


208, at any 
Satisfaction ee 
¥.A. TOWNSEND,Painted Post,.N.¥_ 
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‘Middle Atlantic Edition 
Wor Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland 
and Delaware, and giving particular 
rominence not only to the important 
ruit and trucking interests of these 
states, but also to the widening consider- 
ation of general farming. Let the older 
middle states make the most of their 
opportunities despite western competi- 
tion in dairying, in the production of 
cereal crops and in general farming. 
American Agriculturist aims to keep the 
claims of farmers in these states well 
at the forefront, and from actual knowl- 
edge of local conditions supply the 
practical, helpful matter needed. Farm- 
ers are to use its pages freely in 
asking questions, in jottings from their 
own experience in the discussion of local 
problems. Make the “old reliable” 
American Agriculturist your own paper 
with “she realizing sense that you are 
alway) welcome. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


At the Agricultural College. 


W. H. WOLFF, 








During his recent visit to inspect 
the dairy herd, Dr Leonard Pearson, 
State veterinarian, delivered two lec- 
tures on contagious diseases of ani- 
mals and one on hygiene. He out- 
lined the work of the live stock sani- 
tary board established 11 years ago, 
then discussed in particular hydro- 
phobia, glanders, anthrax, and tuber- 
culosis. With respect to the last, he 
said a method of vaccination has re- 
cently been promulgated by which 
cattle are believed to be rendered im- 
mune for three years, even when con- 
fined in stables with diseased stock. 
To do this, the animals are vaccinated 
three times at short intervals. 

It is claimed there are two types 
of tuberculous bacilli called respec- 
tively the human and cattle types, 
the latter being considered the more 
virulent. Py laboratory methods it 
has been found the human type can- 
not produce the disease in cattle but 
will die out when injected into the 
blood of a cow. Before dying out it 
is believed to produce substances 
which remain in the blood and thus 
prevent the action of the cattle type, 
which may be taken later into the 
system. Dr Pearson announced that 
this vaccination would shortly be 
availabie for use in Pennsylvania. 

Oo” 


Barton, Berks Co, Mar 27—A num- 
ber of rural telephone lines built this 
winter. Many changes in farm -ten- 
ants. Public sales of farm. stock and 
implements well atended and articles 
command good prices. Shippers have 
begun shipping fat cattle. Shoats 
scarce. Most orchardists have fin- 
ished pruning. Young work horses 
in demand at good prices. 


Greenville, Mercer Co, Mar 26— 


Weather has been very good for work 
up till last week. Good runs of maple 
syrup on the market. Deficiency in 
precipitation, which promised a par- 
tial drouth next summer helped out 
by 14 inches of snowfall in past week. 
3utter scarce,, much creamery being 
sold, eggs have dropped to 18c. Milk 
famine threatened. Local councils 
passed ordinance for inspection of 
milkmen’s premises, etc, with power 
given to refuse license to sell to those 
not meeting requirements. Much of 
the milk sold is furnished dealers by 
individual farmers who sey that rather 
than comply with rules laid down by 
the local council, they will sell their 
milk to local creamery. 

Catawissa, Columbia Co, Mar 25— 
Heavy snow last week; roads drifted. 
Good sleighing for wood drawing, etc. 
Loose hay $13, veal calves 5c, bran 
$20, corn 50c, oats 36c, wheat 80c, rye 
70c, buckwheat 60c. 


Springville, Susquehanna Co, Mar 
26—On Mar 14 and 15 about 12.inches 
of snow fell, since when the weather 
has been cold. A large number of 
public sales of live stock have been 
held during the past three weeks; 
stock of all kinds high. 


Pennsylvania Receives Medal—One 
of the most widely known agri work- 
ers of the state, Samuel McCreavy of 
Volant, for 18 years chairman of farm- 
ers’ institutes for Lawrence Co, has 
just received his sweepstakes medal 
from the Louisiana purchase exposi- 
tion. He took first prizes for wheat, 


corn, oats and rye for Pa and then 
entered the same Swine in the in- 





ternational sweepstakes award, carry- 
ing off the first prize in the face of 
the whole world.—[N. 


MARYLAND, 








Dickens, Allegany Co, Mar 26—Very 
open winter up to Mar 13; snow, rain 
and hail about every other day since. 
All farm work at a standstill, but 
farmers are enjoying their first sled- 
ding of the season. Farmers in - 


stitute at Cumberland was poorly 
attended on account of the bad 
weather. All fruit buds seem 


to be alive. Grain is looking. well. 
Stock in good condition and enough 
rough feed on hand, Wholesale 
prices: Hay $14 p ton, shelled corn 
58c p bu, eggs 17c p doz, butter 25c 
p Ib, wheat 85c p bu, rye 65c. Horses 
and cattle are high. 


The Big Farming Operations at Fil- 
ston farm 18 miles from Baltimore are 
attracting much attention, not only 
throughout Baltimore co but all over 
this and neighboring states. The 
tract now embodies over 5000 acres 
of splendid lands. W. R. Harvey, the 
farm manager, is one of the best farm- 
crs, stockmen and dairymen in thie 
country. The agricultural school of 
Oread institute is to open here on May 
1, 06. pplications are coming in daily, 
and the pupils thus far admitted are 
splendid young men in fine health 
and nearly all of them 6 feet tall. 
Farmers throughout ‘Baltimore co 
have great confidence, not only in 
Oread institute, but in the food man- 
ufacturing industries Mr Perky is es- 
tablishing. It is believed that a large, 
industrial community with big facto- 
ries, as well as schools for the prac- 
tical education of young men and 
women will grow up on Filston farm. 


Federalsburg, Caroline Co, Mar 27 
—Farmers preparing for spring work, 
but greatly delayed by heavy rains, 
Wheat and grass looking well. Clover 
seed sown and summer wood about 
cut. Cattle wintered well and there 
is a good demand for. beef cattle. 
Farmers are contracting for tomatoes 
at $8 to $9 p ton and 14 to 18¢e p %-bu 
bskt. There will be a large acreage 
planted this season. Help scarce and 
wages high. 

Sudley, Anne Arundel Co, Mar 25— 
A very late spring with little plowing 
done. Two snowstorms this month 
retarded farmwork. Wheat looking 
somewhat better but a very poor crop 
is expected. The recent cold weather 
has killed all fruit buds which had 
developed during the warm weather. 
Clover is looking well and prospects 
are good for a crop. 


Flintville, Harford Co, Mar 24— 


Farmers hauling manure, cleaning up 
fence rows, fencing and sowing clover 
seed. Outlook is good for a big 
wheat crop and a big acreage of corn 
will likely be planted. Public sales 
of farm stock well attended and good 
prices realized. Hogs and cows in 
big demand and supply limited, Fruit 
trees in good condition. Plenty of 
rough feed and corn’ in hands of 
farmers yet. 


Record of 50 Years—The early part 
of this month the Md agri col cele- 
brated its 50th birthday, and the or- 
der of exercises was most fitting to this 
important occasion. In a short open- 
ing adress, Pres Silvester sketched 
the origin and progress of the M A C 
and the importance of agriculture at 
the present time. Hon James Wilson, 
sec of agri, spoke for a few minutes 
on the inducements offered to young 
men by Md agriculture. The day was 
a great success. ,The distinguished 
speakers, and the remarkably fine 
weather drew the largest assembly 
ever gathered on College Hill. 


PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
corn 47c p bu, oats 35c, rye 73c, bran 
$20@20.50 p ton, middlings 22@22.50, 
timothy hay 13@13.50, clover 9@9.50, 
straw 6.50@9. Butter firm; cmy tubs 
29¢ p Ib, prints 29@30c, dairy 20@21c. 
cheese 14@15c. Fresh eggs 17c p doz, 
storage 11@12c. Chickens 14@15c p 
lb, ducks 13@14c, turkeys 17@18c. 
Potatoes 65@70c p bu, sweets 3@3.25 
Pp bbl, yellow onions Sap agg HE bbl, 
silver skins 3.50@4, cabbage 2@2%c p 
Ib, celery 90c@1 p doz, beets 35@40c, 
radishes 25@50c, turnips 75@80c 2 bu, 
rhubarb 60@75c p doz. Apples 5.50@ 
6 p bbl. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 





NEW JERSEY. 





Dover, Morris Co, Mar 25—There is 
a very active market for wood and 
timber, particularly for telephone and 
telegraph poles and railroad ties, 
Many farmers are disposing of their 
surplus timber at good prices. The 
value of chestnut timber, with which 
hills here abound, has not been fully 
appreciated until recently. Its last- 
ing quality where exposed to moisture 
is proved wherever used as railroad 
sleepers and as foundation timbers in 
buildings. Southern pine and hem- 
lock have been tried and found want- 
ing by all local railroads. The heavy 
trains make short work with any soft 
wood, while chestnut and oak bear 
up well and the decay resisting qual- 
ity of chestnut makes it particularly 
valuable for this use. Another very 
valuable characteristic of the chestnut 
is that when the lumber is removed 
from the wood lot, the stumps, unless 
the timber has been allowed to stand 
until very old, at once sprout up and 
the new growth is more dense than 
the preceding. Most of our wood- 
land has been cut off many times since 
the first settlement of the country and 
yet the present growth shows no lack 
of vitality. From thirty to fifty years 
will produce a crop of ties or tele- 
graph poles.—[J. A. C. 


Red Bank, Monmouth Co, Mar 26— 


Farmers preparing for,spring. Snow 
last week delayed work. Grass and 
grain all right. Will be large acreage 
potatoes, to 7) acres on various 
farms here. Seed high, potatoes 
$2.25, clover $8.75, timothy $2.25, al- 
falfa $8.50, alsike $8.75. Market prices 
ordinary, corn 60 to 80c, wheat 80c, 


rye 60c, loose hay $15, baled $16, straw 
$14, apples $4, dairy cows $30 to $80, 
horses $150. 


Glassboro, Gloucester Co, Mar 26— 
Wheat and grass promising. Farmers 
hauling manure and preparing for po- 
tato planting. Potatoes 75c, loose hay 
$14, baled $16, corn 56c, oats 38c, 
wheat 79c, eggs l7c, butter 25c, prints 
85c, retail milk 6c, apples $4, dressed 
hogs 6%c, dairy cows $45, horses $100, 
mules $125. 


Moorestown, Burlington Co, Mar 26 


—Three to 6 inches snow on ground 
has brought outside farm work to a 
standstill. Early peas were not all 
planted, but near the Delaware many 
have been in 10 to 25 days and some 
are expected to be about up when 
snow goes off. A few potatoes were 
planted three weeks ago and the 
planting will proceed with energy 
when land is again fit. Rainfall since 
Jan 1 is still below normal, but 
scarcely any has been shed off by 
frozen ground as in past two winters. 


Greenwich, Cumberland Co, Mar 19 


‘—Spring work checked by snow and 


rain. Only inside work continues. 
Eggs 16c, butter 25c, prints 30c, corn 
50c, oats 35c, wheat S85c, potatoes 65c, 
loose hay $15, dressed hogs 8c, dairy 
cows $50, veal calves 7c, breeding $3 
to $4, horses $150 to $250. 


Weston, Somerset Co, Mar 26—Win- 


ter open. Snow last week delayed 
spring work. Indoor preparations 
continue. Winter grain looks well. 


Stock in good condition. Corn 50c, 
oats 35c, hay $14, straw $12, apples 


$5, dairy cows $50, horses $150, veal 
calves 8c. 

Matawan, Monmouth Co, Mar 26— 
Farmers busy with spring work. This 
is strictly a trucking district. No milk 
or butter made nor grain nor hay. 


Corn 60c, wheat S80c, rye 65c, horseg 
$175. mules $190. 

Moorestown, Burlington Co, Mar 26 
—Crops look promising. Snow de- 
layed spring work. Farmers cleaning 
cellars, barns, etc, and preparing 
spring work. Hay $15, straw $12, po- 
tatoes 70c, apples $4, corn 60c, oats 
40c, wheat 85c, rye 60c, horses. $150, 
mules $200. 


Burlington, Burlington Co, Mar 26— 


Snow last week. checked out door 
work. Winter grain looks good, fruit 
prospects good, retail milk 6c, corn 
60c, hay $15, straw $9, apples $5 to $6. 


Moorestown, Furlington Co, Mar 26 


—Snow stoped work outside. Tem- 
perature down to 14 deg. Some po- 
tatoes had been planted. The heavy 


snow has probably 
from freezing. 


protected them 






NEW YORK. 





Interest in Spring Wheat 
than usually keen throughout tl 
Empire state. Owing to th i. 
maintained high price of wheat 
several years, this crop is proving , 
of the most profitable on ma; y 


state farms. There is much eres 
in the wheat class in the Am ica) 
Agriculturist grain growers’ de 
and the belief is general th th 


Orange Judd sweepstakes priy. 
$500 for the best work with one ac, 
of wheat should come to this stat, 
A special strain of Red Fife wheat ;, 
recommended and an arrangeme, 
has been made whereby this s: 
be delivered to any farmer, al! t, 


ans 
portation charges prepaid at ’ oo 
pecially low price. To facilitate tp, 
general introduction of this variety, 4 
bag containing 2% bushels of thi. 
special strain of Red Rife spring 


wheat, or enough for a liberal 
of the contest acre, will be give: out- 
right without charge to each of th. 
first 12 applicants. This genuine 
can be obtained under this arrange. 
ment by applying to O. H. Dickinsy 
Seedsman, Springfield,. Mass. 


Patterson, Schenectady Co, Mar 2s 
At the recent farmers’ institut: 
ing held at Scotch Church th: 
ductor Hon D. P. Untler of Berkshir. 
touched on various subjects related t, 
the advancement of the farme: 
Prominent among them were rouid in 
provement and better milk. Both of 
these subjects were timely as the cow 
ty is preparing to build a considerab 
state road, and the farmers are large 
engaged in dairying carrying their 
milk to the Pattersonville creamery 
He urged the great need of producing 
cleaner milk; one careless dairyma 
can spoil the output of a whole fa 
tory. very pleasing address was giv: 
by Mr Preston on home training a 
the advantages of the country bv 

Cortland, Cortland Co, Ma 
Farmers preparing for spring. Dai 
men discussing somewhat bette: 
den price schedule which takes cffe 
April 1. 


Canajoharie, 
27—Farmers have 
teaming. A large number of dairy- 
men will patronize the Montgomer 
Co creamery at Canajoharie, prices 
being better than those paid by th: 
Dairy Products Co at their creamer; 
stations in this vicinity. Cows are 
selling at $40 to $50 each, butter 2: 
p Ib, eggs 16c p doz, potatoes i» 
bu at the stores. Clover seed are hig! 


*ding 


Seed 


meet 


cor 


Mar 


nearly finished 


Montgomery Co, 


$9.50 p bu at retail. H. B. Everston 
will build a large barn on his farn 
this summer. The Ames cheese fa 
tory wil be operated by Joseph 


Sharkey this season. 

Lisbon, St Lawrence Co, Mar 27 
Farmers have wood sawed. Factories 
have opened. Veal calves selling al 
6c p Ib, potatoes Tic p bu, butter 2 
p lb, eggs 12c p doz. Hired help }s 
scarce at $25 p mo and up. 


New Berlin, Chenango Co, Mar -: 
—The worst storm of the winter ha- 
made traveling very bad on hill road- 
Snow has fallen to the depth of a foo 
and the wind has piled it in grea! 
drifts. The creamery will open Apr! 
1, paying within 10c p 100 of the con- 
densary the first 6 months and the 


within 5c for the milk. Some farms 
have been sold at very low prices 
Many farm hands needed at good 


wages. Apples and potatoes in god 
demand. ; 

Adamsville, Washington Co, Mar 2 
—Less than the usual amount of ice 
harvested. Farmers hauling and saw- 
ing wood. Few potatoes going tv 
market. Very little real estate chang- 
ing hands this spring. Some are ilr- 
ing help for the coming season, but 
wages are high and help scarce rhe 
skimming sta at this place is not eX- 
pected to run this season. 


At Philadelphia, wheat Sc p )u 
corn 58c, oats 26°, bran $20.50@-! P 
ton, baled timothy hay 14@15, clove! 
11.50, straw 8@9. Butter firm, 


tubs 28@29¢ p Ib, prints 27@3lc, 4 
2iec. cheese 18@15c. Eggs le -p (107. 
fowls 14c p Ib, chicks 15c, ducks !'% 
18ce, geese 18@15c, pigeons 30@4)c P 
pr. Apples 5.25@6.50 p bbl as 
quality. Potatoes 68@72c p bu, s\ 
40@45ce p % bu-basket, yellow onio 
1.35 p bbl, cabbage 35@38 p ton. 

















Grange Notes. 


DELAWARE. 
smyrna grange, which was organ- 
little more than a year ago, is 





= ‘the largest grange in the state, 
having a membership of more than 
200. 


Fruitland grange at their last meet- 
ing dis ussed poultry questions, such 
as Incubation, Care of young chicks, 
The superiority of the incubator over 
the hen, W hich was well mastered by 
Raneroft and Mrs W. Frear, and 


H 
te bi ke oven system of Egypt com- 
pared with incubation, by Dr A. T. 

Jeal 
~— the last session of Capital grange 
the following resignations of officers 
cepted: Frank W. Spear as 


were : , a. 
secretary, Alma Spear as Ceres and 


a Webb as iecturer. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected to succeed 
them :g Wesley Webb, secretary; Lydia 
A. Learned,. Ceres; and H. M. Baxter, 
jecturer. Capital grange is now in a 
very pré sperousgcon dition. 


MARYLAND. 

The next regular meeting of Belts- 
yille grange, No 179, will be held 
April 3. The question of good roads 
will be discussed by E. O. Garner and 
there will be a ten-minute talk by J. 
B. S. Norton on Plant diseases requir- 
ing attention during April and May. 


Making Milk for Market. 











Last year I milked seven grade and 
pure bred Holstein cows, this year I 
expect to have ten. Some grades are 
better milkers than the pure breds. 
Holsteins are most popular here, 
though some dairymen prefer Jerseys. 
All breeds have their favorites. Milk 
ig delivered to local creamery at 
8 cents a quart. Producers here do 
not get the same price; factories 
creameries and stations vary their 
prices frequently. Last season we 
could get skim milk from the fac- 
tory at 1 cent a quart. Farmers 
have plenty of roughage. I use no 
heavy concentrated feed at present. 
Fresh dairy cows cost $35 to $45.—[G. 
W. Goodell, Madison County, N Y. 

The prices for milk were $1.50 in 
Oct, $1.60 in Nov, $1.75 in Dee and 
Jan, $1.55 in Feb and $1.40 in Mar. 
About 150 cans are delivered at the 
local French cheese factory. Farmers 
are generally satisfied but there is an 
effort to get them to take lower 
prices and quite a strife for milk be- 
cause of @ second company. Farmers 
have plenty of roughage. Cottonseed 
meal costs $32 a ton, linseed meal $35, 
gluten $25, cornmeal $21, bran $22, 
rye $20, fresh dairy cows $50 to $60.— 
[E. M. Beckle, Chenango County, N Y. 

Milk production this year is about 
the same as last. Prices 75 cents a 
ean delivered at station, where about 
20 cans go daily. Farmers not satis- 
fied. I have still about 25 tons silage, 
40 hay and 10 straw. Daily feed is two 
bushels well eared silage, hay and four 
quarts bran, costing $15.90 a _ ton. 
Fresh dairy cows cost $40.—[N. F. De- 
Witt, Schuyler County, N Y. 

I prefer Holsteins to other breeds be- 
cause of their productivity. This year I 
milk 13, last year I had 12. The yield 
is about the same. A full-blooded, 
unregistered bull heads the herd. Hol- 
steins and Guernseys are most popular 
here. Some of my cows have yielded 
5000 pounds milk a year. We get ex- 
to the close, with prices firm. 

On Monday of this week, with 39 
cars of cattle on sale, steers were slow 
at unchanged prices; bulls and fat 
cows in fair demand and steady; me- 
dium and common cows 10@15c 
lower. Calves were in heavy receipt, 
(4860 head) and prices fell off on 
top and medium grades 50 to T5c; 
the few light common calves offered 
Were not much lower; barnyard calves 
almost nominal. About all the stock 
was cleaned up. Good to choice 1175 
to 1530 Ibs steers sold at $5 —- 
foot, lbs; ~common to fair to 
1225 lbs 4.25@5.15; bulls 550@4.00" 
cows 600@4.2 20; veals 5@8.50; few ex- 
tra 9; barnyard calves 3.50. 

On Monday of this week, with 16% 
cars on sale, sheep were fairly steady; 
lambs under some demand for ex- 
wo Me also held up to about last week’s 
osing figures. A deck of state fed 
—ee sheep sold at $6 p 100 ibs: a 
ew common bucks 3.50; ordinary to 
Prime lambs 6.50@7.40; western lambs 

3-4 





7.25; a car of prime yearlings 6.75. 

change prices less 26 cents May to 
August, 16 cents less October to April. 
Farmers seem satisfied. A yearly 
average of 25 cans daily goes to New 
York. My average per cow last year 
was $68.46. Skim milk costs 10 cents 
a can. My daily feed is 40 to 30 pounds 
silage, 8 hay, and 64% grain; principal 
heavy feeds cottonseed meal costing 
$30 a ton, Buffalo gluten $35, mixed 
at the rate of 244 pounds cottonseed 
and 4 gluten. Middlings cost $24, corn- 
meal $19, fresh dairy cows $40.—[J. J. 
Belknap, Tioga County, N Y. 


Dominion Convention of Fruit Growers. 





Nearly 100 delegates attended the 
Dominion conference of fruit growers 
at Ottawa, which opened last week. 
The meeting was thoroughly repre- 
sentative of the fruit interests of Can- 
ada and included delegates drawn 
from Prince Edward Island to British 
Columbia and all the provinces be- 
tween. 

Dr Saunders, director of experi- 
mental farms, said that experiments 
had been conducted in growing fruits 
in Manitoba and the northwest ter- 
ritories. Hardy apple trees had been 
imported from Russia, but up to the 
present failure had been attending 
their efforts on almost every hand. 
Mr Stephenson of Morden, Manitoba, 
had been successful. In a visit to Mr 
Stephenson’s orchard last year the 
doctor had been, surprised to learn 
that he had grown that year 70 bar- 
rels of apples. Other experiments 
were being conducted with further 
tests. 

Hon Sydney Fisher suggested that 
it is very little use to put fancy fruit 
in barrels. It should be packed in 
boxes. Mr Brodie of Westmount said 
that he had shiped in boxes to Glas- 
gow; but had been allowed no more 
for them than for barrels. Mr Gra- 
ham of Belleville suggested that any 
extensive packing of fancy grades 
would injure No 1, which was the 
commercial grade of fruit. 

G. W. Hunt of Ottawa thought it 
would be unfair to fruit men in east- 
ern Ontario to compel the use of any 
particular package; for in Ottawa 
boxed apples were worth from $1 to 
$1.25 more than those in barrels, while 
in Winnipeg they fetched from 
50 cents to 75 cents more. 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets. 


Monday, March 26, 1906. 

At New York last week after the 
decline of Monday, steers on light re- 
ceipts held up Wednesday: closing 
prices weak to 15c lower. Calves were 
in light receipt Wednesday and firm, 
with not many strictly prime to choice 
veals offered; receipts continued light 

Hogs continued to sell at strong 
prices last week, closing quiet with 
a slight downward tendency. Seven 
hundred and fiftvehogs on sale to-day. 
Merket 10@15¢ lower than at close of 
last week. Medium and light state 
hogs sold mainly at $6.90 p 100 Ibs; 
few choice light do at 7. 

THEgHORSE MARKET. 

A good demand for about all grades 
of horses at the auction stables and 
while the spring trade is not really 
in full swing dealers have no trouble 
in disposing of the offerings at good 
prices. Horses fresh from the coun- 
try, weighing from 1000 to 1100 Ibs, 
sold at $160@225 ea. Sound second 
hand horses from $100@175. 

At Buffalo, with 140 loads of cattle 
arriving on Monday of this week, the 
market proved slow, but steady. Choice 
fat steers brought $5.50@5.85 p 100 
lbs, fair to good 4@4.75, fat cows 3.25@ 
4.25, heifers 3.25@5. Canning cows 
1.50@2.25, feeding steers 3.25@4.50, 
stock steers 3@4, stock heifers 2.0@ 
8, fat bulls 3.25@4.30, stock bulls 2.50@ 
8, milch cows 20@69 ea. The calf sup- 
ply amounted to 18" ”) head; choice to 
extra veals 7.75@8.25 p 100 lbs, heavy 
calves 4@5. 

Sheep supply 70 doubles; muttons 
firm at $5. T@6.25 p 100 Ibs for 
wethers, ewes 5.25@5.75, yearlings 6@ 
6.50, lambs 6.50@7.10. Hog receipts 
75 cars. Movement fair but at lower 
prices. Pigs sold at 6.70@6.75, york- 
ers 6.65@6.70, mixed mediums and 
heavys 6.60@6.70. 

At Pittsburg, the week opened with 
150 loads of cattle on sale. Market 











ruled steady with extra steers moving 


EASTERN FARM AFFAIRS 


at $5.60@5.90 p 100 lbs, good to prime 
5.25@5.50, inferior to fair 4@4.50, fat 
cows 3@4.40, heifers 3.50@4.85, bulls 
3.25@4.25, 


The hog supply totaled 45 doubles 


2.50@4.40, 
calves 4@8. 


feeding steers 


and the marked evinced weakness. 


Heavy and medium swine sold at $6.10 


@6.75 p 100 Ibs, like yorkers 6.65@6.70, 
pigs 6.50@6.65. 
arriving the market displayed strength. 
Wooled lambs brought 6.50@7.25, 
shorn 5.50@6.25, 

cull sheep 3.50@4. 


-— 


Tobacco Notes. 


NEW YORK. 

Throughout sections of the Empire 
state where tobacco is an important 
farm staple interest of growers is 
switching over from the disposal of 
the ’05 crop to early preparations for 
that of "06. The coming month wil! 
witness much activity in Onondaga, 
Oswego, Chemung and other counties 
in sowing seed beds. It is urged that 
farmers pay unusual attention to pure 
and large seed this year. Good prices 
for leaf depends to some extent upon 
the quality of tobacco produced and 
strong, large seed specimens do best in 
Getermining the finest types of leaf. 
It is too early to ascertain what the 
acreage for "06 well be in this state 
but indications so far in the season 
certainly do not point to any reduction 
in the area to be devoted to tobacco. 
The '05 crop is very closely sold up, 
much more so than in the past few 
seasons at this period. 


Pennsylvania Tobacco Notes, 


Now and then buyers are picking up 
odd crops of unsold “05 tobacco 
throughout Lancaster and York coun- 
ties, giving 14 to 15c p lb for wrapper 
stock and 3@4c for fillers. It is sig- 
nificant that prices are as high now 
as at any time during the season, and 
considerably above the range of last 
fall. With the season for seed bed 
work right at hand, it is apparent that 
farmers will put out a good acreage 
this year. Just how it will compare 
with last season, however, is not yet 
possible to determine. It is believed 
that packers and dealers will be able 
to make handsome profits on the ‘05 
tobacco which they purchased at 
such generous figures. Recently sales 
of '05 cased wrappers were noted in 
Lancaster at 20c p Ib, with a few 
deals running up to 25c. Some of the 
more optimistic are predicting a 30c 
market before the season advances 
much more. The general tobacco sit- 
uation throughout eastern Pa is large- 
ly in favor of manufacturers and 
tarmers. 





The Milk Market, 

At New York, the exchange price 
the past week remained 3c p qt in the 
26-c zone. It is not thought the di- 
rectors, at their regular monthly 
meeting, will change this, although 
there is a slight surplus in the mar- 
ket. Revised official figures show that 
the Lackawanna carried to market 
during February 106,922 cans, 179,457 
12-qt boxes and 183 15-qt boxes of 
milk and 4562 cans of cream. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Mar 
24 were: 





Milk Cream 

BP Pais B0h 6450005000 33,108 1,504 
Susquehanna ......... 14,486 188 
. 4 “> SRSReepe 16,524 462 
Lackawanna ......... 5 
N Y Cent (long haul). 7 
N Y Cent sicenapatney 
GeGONEO .coce 000040 
Lehigh Valley aiaaet ein 
Homer Ramsdell 

Pt i as0y oe PE dubia ses 
New Haven ....... ee 7, 
Other sources ........ 5,372 § 

PE Wadsee chee tees 220,449 8,378 


At Albany, corn 5lc p bu, oats 37e, 
buckwheat 62c, bran $20@21 p to 
linseed meal 31, middlings 22.50@: 
timothy hay 11. O@13, clover 9@11. 
straw 8@9. Veals 6% @7 %c p Tb, hogs 
64%@6%c. Cmy tub butter 26@27c Pp 
Ib, prints 27@28c, dairy 25@26c, cheese 
18@14c Eges 2e p oz, fowls 15@1! 
p Ib, turkeys 18@19c, ducks 12@138e, 
geese 11@12c. Potatoes 1.75 p bbl, 
sweets 2.50@5.50. Cabbage 4@6 p 
100, turnips 1 p bbl, beans 1.75@1.95 
Hq pu. apples 2.50@4.50 Pp bbl. 4 

50@ s. uash 
Pp bbl, carrots 1.25@1.50, 50" : 


With 10 cars of sheep 


wethers 5.50@6.25, 
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pons! 
has stood for th BEST 
during seventy yeors of 
increasing sales, 
Remember this when you want woter 
proof oiled coats. suits hats. or horse 
goeds for all kinds of wet work. 
WE GUARANTEE EVERY GARMENT. a5 
A.J. TOWER CO. BOSTON, MASS_U.S.A.. 
TOWER CANADIAN CO_Limtea TORONTO. CARL 




















FENCE WIRE 


SI. -40 Per 100 Lbs. 

ire 8 

oe erty, Bo Ss onze, wre 1.40 

a a Bar Wir sper wei iim. B. 
we ee ue be, z 
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Steel Fence Posts, 35¢ Kiet siete 


Cornce Poets $100 to @1:85. Ge Gate Pens SLb0. Hite Hitech 
mag Poo, § Y ; 


Wire ‘alls, Ng tng neta age 


ta a hee mb 100 Ibe) 3. #3. 06. W ing Rpt kent lee 
Katy sine te Bolta, per 
Ae Gr Sree Catalog lentes 
ing, Roofing, Household Goods, Foo 
ed very bint foo montane ae Bales. 
CHICAGO MOUSE WRECKING CO., 35th end iven Sts., CHICAGG 








Don’t Miss This 
YOU NEED A | wane SCALE 


thowing their bag Tine’ 











DRILLING 





Over 70 sizes and styles for em bg fe | 
shallow wells in any Kind of soll or rock. Mounted 


‘WELL 


on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. 

Strong, simple Ce —~y~ An ic cam 
them ersily. c 

ore LLLIAMS BROS., Ithaoe, & ¥. 








BUY—INGERSOLL’S—BEST 


MIXED PAINT 


Direct from Factory. SAVE SOc a gallon. 
Al Colors, Endorsed by Grange. In ase 63 YEARS. 
Satisfaction Guarantecd. Write for Prices, Samples, avd 
“INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK,” al! about Paint and Painting. 
0. W. INGERSOLL, 269 Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
























































438 [18] 
A Profitable Pomuna Meeting. 


Mercer county (Pa) grange met in 
the splendid new grange hall at Al- 
lentown, About 50 Patrons partook 
of the hospitality of Allentown grange 
and attended the regular quarterly 
meeting which transacted an unusual 
amount of business. Brother Morti- 
mer Whitehead, charter member of 
Pioneer grange, No 1, installed the 
new officers in grand form. The re- 
ports from the several subordinate 
granges showed that our state and 
national legislators have been pe- 
titioned to enact !aws to better regu- 





late the speed of automobiles, allow 
trolleys to carry - freight,. remove 
tax on denaturized alcohol, estab- 


lish parcels post, etc. After a bounti- 
ful lunch served by the Allentown 
grange, Worthy Lecturer Caroline Al- 
linson called on Sister. Otterson for the 
address of welcome, which was ably 
responded to by Deputy C. N. Hutch- 
inson of Hamilton grange. Past 
National Lecturer Whitehead then de- 
livered one of his heart to heart lec- 
tures on grange ritualism, which was 
very interesting. <A free state library 
has been installed in several granges 
and fully appreciated. By invitation 
of Pioneer grange, No 1, the next Po- 
mona meeting will be held at Cran- 
bury, June 6. 


Grange Notes. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 

At a conference of leading grange 
workers and representative members 
of agricultural organizations, held at 
Harrisburg, recently, the following 
basic propositions were suggested as 
the farmers’ platform for the state 
and county campaign of 1906. We ask 
all political parties to assert the same 
in their respective platforms, and that 
candidates for the various state offices, 
including the house and senate, shall 
be pledged to support these reforms: 
We want, 1, trolleys to be given the 
right to carry freight; 2, every candi- 
date to pledge to not accept personal 
transportation favors from any trans- 
portation company during the term of 
office to which he aspires, We rec- 
emmend the “no pass” order of the 
railroad companies; 3, we want the 
corporations to live up to the consti- 
tution of the state. The mining of 
coal by transportation companies, di- 
rectors furnishing supplies to their 
own corporations, the ownng or oper- 
ating of parallel or competing lines we 
want stopped; 4, no discrimination in 
freight rates; 5, uniform passenger 
rate of 2 cents a mile; 6, licenses and 
personal property taxes returned to 
the counties; 7, equalization in taxa- 
tion; 8, an increase of state aid for 
township roads from 15 to 50%; 9, an 
increased appropriation for’ central- 
ized township schools; also, township 
high schools. Are you for these re- 
forms? If so, help agitate. Tell your 
neighbor and get his help. It is rec- 
ommended that voters everywhere sec 
to it that only men pledged to support 
these measures be placed in nomi- 
nation. Legislative committees of 
granges and other farm organizations 
should see that candidates are pledged 
to these measures. 

Sylvester grange, No 1078, n Tioga 
county, has 180 members and s grow- 
ing. They held.a public meeting at 
Westfield recently. This meeting was 
addressed by County Deputy E. B. 
Dorsett and Past National Lecturer 
Whitehead. 

Valley grange, No 876, in Tioga 
county has nearly 200 members and 
reports good interest and progress. 
They meet twice a month in their 
nicely equipped hall at Academy Cor- 
ners. They had a meeting in the se- 
ries of lectures delivered by Brother 
Whitehead. 

Alert grange, No 905, meets regularly 
at Nelson. New members have been 
added during the past winter. Much 
good was received from the public 
meeting addressed by Brother White- 
head ‘ 

Tioga grange,No 1223, in Tiogacounty 
is one of the newer granges of the 
state and is progressing. The mem- 
bers have purchased a good two-story 
hall in the village and remodeled, 
painted and furnished it. They held 





both a public and a closed meeting 
addressed by Brother Mortimer White- 
head during his Tioga series. 

The way the 1 pe and other 


PATRONS OF 





granges of the state are taking hold of 
the: question of trolleys to carry 
freight and the 2-cent per mile pas- 
senger car fare, gives every promise of 
success when the legislature meets 
next winter. They are puttng would- 
be candidates for the iegislature on 
record on these important questions. 

Wellsboro grange, No 1009, in Tioga 
county, is prospering. It has 240 
members, They are distributing 
flower and vegetable seeds among the 
children of members in connection 
with nature studies. Reports with 
specimens produced will be received 
in September and prizes awarded. 

Stony Fork grange, No 1033, of Ti- 
oga county held a public meeting re- 
cently. This was addressed by Mor- 
timer Whitehead, grange editor of 
American Agriculturist weeklies and 
reports say that much good was ac- 
complished. 

Whitehall grange, No 1244, in Ly- 
coming county, has recently taken in 
15 new members, 

The grange national bank of Ti- 
oga is just starting into business. 
State Master W. F. Hill is vice-presi- 
dent and E. B. Dorsett, county deputy 
of Tioga county, cashier. 

The victory of New 
in repealing the law prohibiting trol- 
ley cars from carrying freight will be 
a@ great help to Pennsylvania patrons 
in their dem: nds for the same legisla- 
tion. 

Brandywine grange in Chester coun- 
ty has completed a large, two-story 
hall near Scannelltown. Dedication 
will be held in the near future and 
preparations are being made for an 
elaborate time. Many prominent men 
in the work of the state granwe are ex- 
pected to attend. The new hall is to 
be used as a regular meeting -place 
and for suppers, entertainments, etc, 
It is said that a couple of weddings 
will a’so be held in it during the 
coming summer.—[N. 

Westfield grange No 1,088 of_ Tioga 
county was one of those included in 
the series of lectures by Brother Mor- 
timer Whitehead. The meeting was a 
public one and was held in the Opera 
house at Westfield. Great interest was 
shown. County Deputy E. B. Dorsett, 
who with State Lecturer A. M. Connell 
announced the meetings, was also 
present and made a good practical ad- 
dress. Tioga county is the banner 
grange county of the state and these 
lectures are going to be a help in hold- 
ing the record, 

Among the resolutions passed at the 
recent two days’ meeting of the Tioga 
county Pomona grange were the fol- 
lowing: “We heartily indorse the 
measures now before congress suP- 
ported by the national grange, name- 
ly: The bill regulating freight rates on 
railroads; strengthening the oleo and 
pure food laws; favoring the estab- 
lishment of a parcels post; favoring 
free alcohol when unfit for a bever- 
age; favoring the house of representa- 
tives bill No 180, known as the grange 
good roads bill. We also earnestly 
support the action of the state grange 
in the following: We reaffirm the de- 
mand of the grange in forcing corpo- 
rate and personal property to pay pro- 
portionate taxes with real estate; we 
favor the repeal of all laws prohibit- 
ing trolley or electric railroads from 
carrying freight, express or mail; we 
favor the action taken by railroads in 
abolishing free transportation; and we 
unitedly stand for a 2-cent Passenger 
rate on railroads.”’ 

The Pomona grange of Tioga county 
has a zoological committtee which co- 
operates with the state zoologist, 
mens, extending information, nature 
rof H. E. Surface in securing speci- 
studies, etc. 

Tioga Valley grange No 9138 of Ti- 
oga county, had a closed session in the 
series for the county, addressed by 
Past National Lecturer Mortimer 
Whitehead. The well-furnished hall 
was crowded with members of neigh- 
boring granges and a delightful even- 
ing was passed. This grange has 160 
members and is growing. 

The new hall being erected by Bran- 
dywine grange No 60 of Chester coun- 
ty is about completed and the mem- 
bers are taking steps for its dedica- 
tion. 

OHIO. 

New London grange has had several 

accessions this winter, mostly young 


people. It has paid off the entire debt 
on the hall and is now financially 
free. The young people have been 





Jersey patrons. 


HUSBANDRY 





editing a small grange paper called 


the Successful Grange, which has 
proved a source of enjoyment as well 
as profit to them. This is a good 
means of education for the young 
members and will keep up interest in 
the grange as nothing else will. They 
are in a fair way to succeed better 
than ever since they have cleared their 
indebtedness and started out on this 
new literary enterprise.—[B. 

Marion grange No 302 in Alien coun- 
ty is taking on new life and is deter- 
mined to make its influence felt in 
the different agricultural meetings 
more than ever before. 
material in that grange if they will 
only stir themselves and get to work. 

Beech grange No 852 in Meigs coun- 
ty was reorganized last December and 
is thriving nicely notwithstanding bad 
roads and other hindrances in attend- 
ing the meetings. It has had 12 ap- 
plications since and is carrying on 
the regular work systematically and 
successfully. It has arranged for a 
hall in which to hold its meetings 
every alternate Saturday which will 
enlarge its opportunities for more per- 
fect work. Brother Henry C. Skin- 
ner, overseer of the West Virginia 
state grange recently addressed them 
upon the work of the order. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Through wise proposal of Sister 
Mary Moore the traveling library has 
found a home at No 51. The woman's 
work questions are always. willingly 
and _ satisfactorly answered by the 
members to whom the questions are 
assigned. 

Cumberland county Pomona grange, 
No 4, will meet in grange hall, Vine- 
land, April 10 at 10 a m. 

Ramsey grange, No 135, recently re- 
ceived 15 new members. The second 
degree was worked by the lady team 
and proved to be an agreeable inno- 
vation. 

Mercer grange, N No 77, is very much 
in earnest in regard to the automo- 
bile legislation, having done what it 
could in favor of the Frelinghuysen 
bill. Patrons are anxious for a par- 
cels post and believe that by concert- 
ed action all over the country, it 
could soon be had. 

Rancocas grange, No 131, has just 
initiated a class of ten and now num- 
bers 225, with 14 persons waiting to 
be received... Patrons have purchased 
six carloads of Maine and one car- 
load of New York state potatoes for 
seed. About 100 tons of fertilizer have 
also been purchased. 

Hamilton grange is encouraging the 
worthy young people, in whom lies 
the future success of the order, to 
knock at its gate, where they will be 
meet with a warm reception. 

Delaware valley grange, No 148, in- 
itiated five members at their regular 
meeting recently and completed their 
incorporation preparatory to the pur- 
chase of a new grange hall on April 
1. The grange was invited by Rev 
William Burd to attend a special serv- 
ice in a body at the Layton M E 
church and about 40 members at- 
tended in full regalia. This grange 
has promptly made its wishes known 
to members of the legislature and rep- 
resentatives in congress regarding 
pending measures affecting the farm- 
ers’ interests. 

Elmer grange, No 29, of Salem coun- 
ty has taken steps toward incorpora- 
tion and has decided to purchase a 
home. The ha!l purchased is the 
Johnson store property, corner Main 
and Front streets. The first floor will 
be rented as a store and after some 
improvements the second floor will be 
occupied by the grange. This is one 
of the most wideawake and progres- 
sive granges in the state. 

Bergen county Pomona grange will 
hold an afternoon and evening session 
at Wychoff, April 4. Mortimer White- 
head, past lecturer of the national 
grange and grange editor of American 
Agriculturist will be present and de- 
liver addresses on symbolism and the 
unwritten work. Brother Whitehead 
has delivered more than 50 lectures 
during the past six weeks in Pennsyl- 
vania. Patrons who desire his serv- 
ices should address him at his home, 
R D 6, New Brunswick, N J. 


New Market grange, No 152, was or- 
ganized April 10, 1905, with 28 charter 
members. We now have 63 with 
other applicants in view. Our regular 
meetings are held the second and last 
Thursday evenings of each month, 
The literary part of our meetings, un- 


There is good. 

















der the direction of our wort), 


turer, is looked forward to wit}, ,,, 
pleasure. We have purchased “°" 
operately during the past yes, any 


prospects of continuing 
extent this year. 
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Thorofare grange, No 59, is ; 
increasing in numbers and ig j 
working condition. Meetings are 
every Monday evening. A larg: 
was initiated at its fourth anniye.< 
150 being present. Seventy to: 
fertilizers were recently pure)... 
amounting to nearly $2000, — 


The weekly attendance of 
grange, No 3%, is gradually iner.., 
All grange topics are being 
thoroughly discussed and the, 
spirited literary contest betw 
brothers and sisters. 

Burlington grange is still le. 
a year old, with a membership » 
100. It is rapidly growing 
destined to exert a good influ: 
this part of our country. The 
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various 


committees have been apointed an, 
Officers elected to serve the gra, ge to 
its best interest. The literar, pro- 
grams are growing more and mure ip- 
teresting. A piano was recently pur- 
chased and placed in the hall, which 
will add greatly to the pleasure and 
enjoyment of Patrons. 

Lincoln grange, No 136, in Wes. 
wood is growing. It has recenth 
added 16 to its membership and has 
ordered about 30,000 berry cups: alee 
tomato baskets. It expects to place 
orders for seed potatoes and fertilizers 

Wantage grange, No 738, initiated six 
members in the first and second de- 


grees recently and three other appli- 
cations have been. received. They 
meet every first and third Wednesda, 
nights in the month. This gri ge is 
in a prosperous condition. 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
LIVE STOCK. _ 


STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—$21,000 s;x ‘ 
sale, $21,000. Largest private offering mad 
Regular prices reduced 25 per cent to of 
on registered cows, bulls, heifers and caly.s, 

days only. Chance of a life time—$5000 guar 
Write for illustrated circulars and valuable iuf 












tion. HORACE L. BRONSON, Dept G, ¢ 
NY. 
LONG ISLAND HOLSTEINS—The Ede 


herd of registered Holsteins is the largest a 
on Long Island. Popular strains, grand indi, id 


all registered and fully guaranteed. Special 
on cows, calves and service bulls. Also gra 
cows of all breeds, heavy milkers. W, hk, SEL- 


LECK, Huntington, Long Island, N Y. 





AYRSHIRES, CHESHIRES, LEGHOR NS- Five 
cows, three to seven years, bull calf two n 
sows bred, Rose and Single Comb White Lez 
eggs for -— HOMER J. BROWN, i 
Cortland Co, N ¥. 


CHESTER WHITES—Orders booked 
pigs. Young sows bred for July farrow 
Plymouth Rock eggs, 15 for $1. Also cocker 
Fine stock a specialty, SIDNEY SPRAGUE, F 
coner, N Y. 














OH1LO IMPROVED CHESTERS—The Old Home 
stead herd offers a choice, growthy lot of pixs at § 
and $12 each, registered free. For new, illustrated 
catalog, address A. M. FOSTER, Rushville, lll 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS—We will give ) 
on yearling heifers and heifer calves. M AX MIL. 


LER, Oak Hill Farm, Herkimer, N Y. 

~ SPRINGDALE. FARM Red Polled cattle and 0 
I C swine. Bull calves and other stock for sale. 
E. J, ADAMS, Adams Basin, N x. 








POLAND-CHINAS- Choice sows , bred for Ma: ay y and 
June farrow. One recorded service boar, b. HL 
ACKLEY, Laceyville, Va. 


REGISTEKED HOLSTEIN CATTLI 
best of breeding. Also Collie pups. SP RING ‘DALB 
FARM, Wyalusing, Pa. 




















IF INTERESTED in Morgan Siohien or Jersey 
cattle, send for Bayside farm sale list L. D. 
ELY, Rochester, N Y. 

PRIZE HOLSTEINS, Jersey Red and Chester 
White pigs for sale cheap. W, M., BENNINGER, 
Benningers, Pa. 

POLAND- CHINAS AS ualee's sows bred for sum 
mer farrow. B. H. AC KLEY, Laceyville, Pa. 

CHESTER PIGS, Collie ces, Plymouth and 
Leghorn eggs. PAINE, East Bethel, Vt. 


PERCHERON and French Coach stallions, Collie 
pups. ELWOOD AKIN, Auburn, N Y 

PURE CLEVELAND BAY sstallion; nm { 
fillies, G, SUMNER, LeRaysville, Pa, 


DOGs, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 








THOROUGHLY BROKEN FOX. beagle and ra> 
bit hounds, good hunters and trailers. Also mr 
ples. Stamps for circular, AMBROSE 5S, T\) 
LOR, West Chester, Pa. 


COLLIE PUPPIES (pedigreed). 
ARTHUR HUTCHINSON, Hebron, 


Extra fir 
ct. 














in- 


nil 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


3 Five. Ce nts a Word 


READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 


DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 


= American Agriculturist, At a cost of only 
ab 





FARMERS? 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 





BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS and 8 


le Comb 
Black Mimorcas. _ $1 for $15. WILLIAM MINS- 


KER, Dauphin, Pa. 


BARRED ROCK and Rhode Island Red eggs for 
sale, 75 cents for 13; % for 100. G. BROOMALL, 
Elkins Park, Pa. 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


FOR SALE—5S0 ae a8 | northern 
Free from blight i es Sncle San. 


ce 75 cents ver bushel 
SMITH, Chateaugay, N Y. 





im bins ab 


heey my ys ggg = <attgp in above 
ground in guaranteed; territory 

ev individual wight VINELESS 1 POTATO COM- 
PANY, Pullman, I 





_ IF You WANT strawberries from August to 
‘Pan-American”’ and ““Autemn,” for 











try 
sale by SAMUEL COOPER, Deievan, N ¥, Cir- 
culars free. 





SWEET POTATO SEED im No 1 order, Jersey 
yellow $1.% per bushel, $3 for full three-bushel bar- 
", ao secure. CHAS BLACK, Hightstown, 





FIVE cents @ word, you cam advertise anything COMB RHODE =D 

mon vo = of the | $883 2nd prices right. Circular free. E. E. BAUM, 

THE ADDR ESS must be counted as part e foudam, NY. 

advertisement, and each initial or a mumber counts 

+ one word, Cash must accompany each order,| AWERICA’S FINEST Barred and White Rocks. 

: J advertisement must have address on, a8 We/ Eggs, $i per 13, Stock for sale. W. F. CLARK’S, 

sonnet forward replies sent to this office. Cortland, N Y. 

COPY mest be received Piiday to @ tee | BUFF LEGHORNS ONLY—Stock for sale. Bees 
so ssue of the following week. Adver- 

— °¢ “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO | $1 per CHAS H. SKIRVEN, RB 2, Chester- 

REXT will be accepted at the above rate, but own, . 

Ri] be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. | “5655 wom HATCHING, Barred Rock exchuive- 

xO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any | ly. SHREWSBURY POULTRY YARDS, Shrews- 


nd will be allowed under this head, thus making 
a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 
THE RATE for the “Farmers” Exchanre” 
tising is only five cents a word 

address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 


ki 
aAver- 





EGGS AND POULTRY. 


BARRED, BUFF and White Plymouth Rocks, 
White Wyandottes, Black and awnite ‘Minorcas, 
Brown snd White Legh Pekin 
ducks, $3 each; $7.50 for trio. "nern, #2 for 35: $3.75 
for 0; % for ©. Duck eggs, $1.50 for 11; $2.75 
for 2; $5 for 4 EDWARD G, NOONAN, Mari- 
ets, Lancaster County, Pa. 








ALL “ILL INCUBATOR EGGS—As they come, one- 
for two weeks only, Eggs from prize- 


bury, Pa. 


SEED POTATOES—Ralcighs, Cobblers, Maines 
Surprise, Carmans, Sunlight, Bovee, Bagley, RA 
Dollar, Gold Coin, C. W. BUKNSTT, Phelps, N 





THOROUGHBRED WHITE WYANDOTTES—15 
aus $1; 1, $5 EARLE, M. LYMAN, Newport, 





BARRED ROCKS (Bradley, Thompson). Eggs, 
a 15; 6 10, SPRINGDALE FARM. Wi Woalusine, 
a 


OUR SURPLUS LIST tells you just what we 
have on hand. No substituting, get just what you 
order. OAKLAND NURSERIES, Manchester, Ct. 

SEED SWEET POTATOES, Jersey Yellow, Jezsey 

other varieties; Palmetto as- 
paragus roots. ©. M. HARRISON, Vineland, N J. 








ARRED ROCKS  (Binglets), strictly 
am 13 $1, $6 100, B. H. ACKLEY, lacie Pe 


PEKIN DUCKS, White Rock cockerels, $1.50 
each, EDW/N GARDNER, Route 2, Salem, O. 








BUFF ORPINGTON stock reasonable, Eggs, spe- 
cialty, 15 $1.50. ALPHEUS BAIR, Melrose, 0. 


BARRED ROCKS—Eggs and stock, we % 
0; $1 4% 8 Y. BYRN, Cambridge, 








BARRED PLYMOUTH om, ou, 
choice birds, SMITH CO, Shortsville, 











FOR SALE—6 bushels s Larae White Spring oats 
at @ cents per bushel; 10 bushels and over at 9 
cents per bushel. W. F. ALLEN, Salisbury, Md 





BIG ——_ in apple trees; 5; Ne -w England 
grown; better. Write to-day for catalog and 
Prices. OAKLAND NURSERIES, Manchester, Ct. 





WHITE Bp OATS, 
smut, no wild mustard. Ask for y aA and price. 
IRVING D. COOK & SON, South B -NY. 


DON’T PUT OFF the matter of ordering trees 
until the last minute. Send for catalog at once. 
OAKLAND NURSERIES, Manchester, ber, Ct 


APPLE TREES “and all kinds " mursery y stock, 
Oy Freight paid. Agents wanted. 
‘3 NURSERY’ Beverly, O. 


GLADIOLUS—Cowee’s World's fair strain (ulbs, 
3 to 7 cents each; 100,000 fruit and shade trees. L. 
Fr DINTELMAN, Belleville, mi. 


great yielders, no 











bal ei a ck, % 1-2 points. A few choice birds INQUIRE about Silver Spangled Fe eee of 
for sale. Wyandotte, Orpingtons, Leghorns; Short- | LYMAN PLACE, Route 8, Oswego, N 
horn, Jersey cattle. Fine trotting horses; $3500 
horse in service, J. BURNESON, West Bridge- WHITE WYANDOTTES—Prize winners, Layers, 
water, Pa. CLARENCE LEWIS, Lockport, N Y. 

10DE ISLAND REDS, Light Brahmas, White | _BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS, $159 5. A. F, 
ar Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes and les- BONHAM, Chithowie, Va. 
, Hardy, prolific, — bred, pure stock. ‘or 
er (moderate, prices), oF eggs to hatch at 8 | RARE VARIETY Guinea fowl, HARRY A. 
cents each. Write WALTER ‘5! SHERMAN, Seaside, | HAIGHT. Barker, N Y. 


Middletown, R I, 





EGGS FOR HATCHING from our great winter 
laying strain of pure-bred R I Reds, 8S C Brown 
Leghorns. Egg record well above the 210 mark. 
sitting OTTAQUECHEE POULTRY 


Eggs, $1 ? 
YARDS, North Hartland, Vt. 





ROCKAW AY - Pou L TRY FARM—Barred Rocks 
only. Fr _Fange. Best blood obtainable, bred to 
form cot ons and for egg records. Eggs of guar- 
teed fertility, $150 per 15. Write GRANT DAVIS, 
Whiteh« N J. 


MANOKIN WHITE LEGHORNS SATISFY—No 
experiment, bred 12 years for heavy laying, from best 
blood in America, Stock and eggs at farmers’ 
prices, ROBERT B. PUSEY, Princess Anne, Md, 











WHITE WYANDOTTES. Write CHAS DARONE, 
Specialist, York, Pa. 


SUCEEESS-SED FEATHER FARM, War- 
ren, O. 








POULTRY SUPPLIES. 





LITTLE GEM HATCHERIES cost only 3 + 
each. Over 60,000 successful poultry raisers 
them, : free. F. GRUNDY, oxton> 
ville, I. 


WANTED—Every poultry raiser to send for week- 
ly report on work in hennery (free). THE SULPHO- 
NAPTHOL ©O, 135 East 3d St, New York City. 








EGGS—Bronze turkeys, $3 per 13; Langshans, In- 
dian Game, Wryandoittes, Leghorns, 
Rocks, Guineas, $1; Houdans, Muscovy duck $1.50; 
stock No L CLARK BROS, Freeport, O. 





EGGS from prize winning White and Barred 
Rocks, Pekin ducks, Toulouse geese, Peafowls, 
Bronze turkeys. Free catalog. RICHLAND POUL- 
TRY FARM, Parkersburg, Il. 





ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORN EGGS, 2% $1; 
Rose Comb White Leghorn and White Wyandotte 2, 
Houdan, 13 $1, — GROVE POULTRY 
— Middleport, 0. 


HAM 8S BARRED ROCKS—Won at New York, 














nd, third, fourth, fifth, sixth prizes. 
helee tock and eggs for sale. FRANK D, .{4M, 
Livingston, N ¥. 

BUFF ROCKS (Nugget strain). Eggs from splen- 
did colored, extra large, heavy wimter layers, $1 per 
3. Guarantee eight chicks, ARTHUR TAYLOR, 
Washington, N 

MY \RRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS won & 
Drizes out of a possible 61 in ‘04-5. Stock eggs 
for hatching. JOHN W. DONOHOE, Route 2, 
Edgemoor, Del. 

% VARIETIES—All breeds poultry, eges, dogs, 
ferrets, oa, hares, etc. Colored book 
— List free. J. A. BERGEY, Box F, Tel- 

Ly a 








HEAV Y LAYING strain Single Comb White Leg- 
homs exclusively; eggs $1 per 15, $5 per hundred. 
F, W. CARPENTER, Box 284, Port Ohester, N Y. 





“THOROUGHBRED POULTRY— 18 varieties. 
Carefully selected breeders, 15 eggs $1: 40, $2. Cata- 
log free, HENRY H. MOR, Pa. 





_THOROUGHBRED PEKIN DUCK eggs, 5 cents 


each; Buff Orpingtons, $1 per 

Scents and up P, PICKET, Stanton, Del. 
EGiGS, 5 cents each, from Barred Rocks, Bradley 
train, Also Mammoth Bronze turkey eggs, _# for 
ll. A, E, SOUTHWICK, Franklinville, N 


— — BROWN LEGHORNS exctusively. 
lest laying strain. Hatch RES 
per 10, WM SCHLUBR, hg e 7 
BRONZE TURKEY 

8 from 4-pound toms, S- 
Pound Winners the world over. Stamp, 
GEORGES WOLF, Seneca Falls, N Y¥, 
tis 


BARRED ROCKS, Nonpareil strain: 


Pods, Root’s strain, Eggs, $1 per 15; $5 per 100. 
pe Pin 














KILLEN, Felton, Del. 


% EGGS $l—Rocks, Red Bott 
and Leghorns. Catalog tee PRaNE 
BAUGH, Middleburg, Md. 





HAR- 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


TO START TREES RIGHT. wash them with 
whale oil soap No 3, Clean 





frait plants. Finest trees, 
list. CHAS BLACK, Hightstown, 


WASHINGTON OATS, clean white, prety, 58 
pounds best; 36 varieties, experiment station, r- 
ly 8-rowed yellow flint and Stowells, Sweet corn. 
Sampie free if interested. SMITH, Sced Grower, 
Shortsville, N Y. 


NURSERY GUIDES BOOK FREE—Describes 523 
varieties and tells how to plant and care for them. 


Trees, roses, shrubs at wholesale from grower to 
planter. QUAKER HILL NURSERIES, Dept D, 
Newark, N Y¥. 











CHOICE JERSEY WAKEFIELD CABBAGE 

ta, wintered in frames. None but good, 

stocky plants will be sent out. Price $4 per 1000, 
port, RL 


_LONG's CHAMPION YELLOW DENT see? 
$2.50 per bushel, bags free. Have 3) bushels. 
£4 F. BUSICK, Hills Point, Md. 


SEED POTATOES—Prize, Michigan, Eureka, 
Cobbler, Reliance, Gold Standard, List free. 
CREST FARM, Dalton, Pa. 


POTATOES—Bovee, Astonisher, Cobbler, Enor- 
mous, Ohio, copate. Noroton. CHARLES 
FORD, Fishers, 


VIRGINIA ENSILAGE SEED CORN for sale, 
Pinest ensilage corn that grows. J. G. MARTIN, 
Covesville, Va, 











EXCHANGE ADVERTISING 
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OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Nalf a Million People Each Week 








to get quick sale owner includes 19 cows 
farming tovls and machinery with 

Only $4500; part cash; full details in_* 
my i,” « circular de ng and 
dreds of the best 
3000 farms listed 3 $800 to 
$20,000. Write to-day for free copy. E. ar STROUT, 
Dept 4, 190 Nassau St, N ¥ City. 





FARM FOR SALE—Cheapest one ever offered; 
splendid location and elegant sail; good house and 
outbuildings; fine fruit; over 100 acres in cultivation; 
contains 200 acres; is near Salisbury; can be bought 
for $1800; easy terms. Address SAMUEL P. WOOD- 
COCK, Salisbury, Md. 





CELERY, ONION AND CABBAGE land for cae, 
acres in “The Garden of QOhio.”” No experi- 
These crops are successfally grown there. 
facilities excellent, soil the best and under 
Address H. C. JOHNSON, Box 1%, 
Hudson, 0. 


THIRTY YEARS SELLING FARMS, residences, 
stores, etc, everywhere. Catalog free to intending 
buyers. Owners wishing to sell call or write Pill 
LIPS & WELLA, A, Tribune Building, New 
York. 


ments, 





FARM FOR SALE—A fine water-front farm near 
Salisbury; 506 acres; 300 acres in good wood and tim- 
ber; great bargain; price $3500; send for full oe 
lars, SAMUEL P. WOODCOCE, Salisbary, 








FLORIDA—For investments, py: farms, fruit, 


poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars and 
literature, RD OF TRADE, Palatka, 
Fla, 





MARYLAND FARMS produce 3) bushels wheat, 





3 tons hay; S for sale. O. M. PIRNELL, Snow. 
hil, Mad. 
GOOD GROCERY STORE to exchange for 


farm. LLOYD, Rochester, Pa. 


FARMS.All kinds, Catalog = WEST & 
KOONZ, Box A, Ballston Spa, N Y. 


FARMS—GRANT P. PARISH, V Washington, DC 


OUR R HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word 











COBBLER POTATOES—MERRITT MALTBY, 
Weedsport, N Y. 


RHUBARB ROOTS for sale. FRANK H, BUCK, 
Greenwich, 


THE SOUTH SIDE lettuce, bean, cuke and po- 
tato baskets. 














THE SOUTH SIDE mushroom and egg baskets. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


be ey or Sorevems. hay and straw 
wanted, also ents of poultry 


mt che peas. diss CSO. Palade 
a 3 
Par “Botabliched 1344, ~ 


POULTRY, ezes, apples, potatoes, 
sold, highest prices. T. J. 








fruits, produce 
HOOVER, Philadel- 





MISCELLAN EOUS. 


THE INTERNATIONAL is | is the only silo with an 

a . self-adjusting — Also has continu- 
,— front, air-tight and 
@ permanent ladder, 5 

of selected 2-inch tank pina Matched, ready to 
set up. THE INTERNATIONAL SILO CO, Box 
91, Jefferson, O. 

A GOOD fo ga GENTL _EM AN 0 of splendid 
character, tials, will correspond 
with with tedy wan AR view of finding a suitable com- 


PECK, General Delivery, 
Keune City, Mo, 




















FURNITURE—Homes furnished at wholesale, 
ALBERT 8. WALKER, Melville Station, New- | Write your wants, Illustrated catalog free. 
WHOLESALERS, Nicholville, N Y, 
RADO OATS outyield all others, 2% THE SOUTH SIDE fruit carriers, all kinds. Send 
bone have been grown on one acre; ow never | for catalog and prices. SOUTH SIDE MFG CO, 
hs ag iris Cobt neulae CHAS CODNER, a 
Price igh =e YOUR NAME on 20 cards, $1; 200 notehends, 
2 100 . $1, postpaid. RIVERSIDE PRESS, 
SEED  FOTATOES—Noroton I om ou |= Phenix, E 1. 
Cc eties ever in 
Deey one for $44 per barrel last season, Write ~ WALL PAPER, dirt cheap, will trade for fm 
P. H. REED, Fort Fairfield, Me. VINES, 111 Roseville Ave, Newark, N J. 


for price list. 


UNSURPASSABLE SEED CORN, improved 4 
yeare, ——. _ oy | pel A 4 7 can & 





SITUATION WANTED—MEN. 


I WANT TO ENGAGE in some farm or factory 
industry. i would buy, or assume management of 
some promising business. It must be something 
practical; no speculation. Address FACTORY, care 
J. J, F. Randsigh, % Whitehall 8t, N ¥ City 


“gITU ATION “WANTED, A April 1, by married 1 wan, 
as foreman on farm. X 54, Somers Center, N ¥. 


MALE HELP WANTED. 





SALESMEN WANTED —For the best farmers’ ac 
count book made. CHAS H. ALLEN CU, Roches- 
ter, N ¥. 





AGENTS W ANTED. 


AGENTS WANTED—Qnick seller. The time 
saver and money-saver for farmers. Over « thow 
sand sold in ome county. Expect total 
next year to reach 300,000. Jason Day, 
Mich, sold §& im five days. L. F. Farrar, Roches 
ter, Vt, hae already sold nearly 990, and 

i sold 


Mt Pleasant la, sold eight one DA. 
McLeod, Valley City, N D, has sold nearly S& 
Knute Olson, Hatton, N D, sold ® in four days, F, 


L. Hoke, Odell, Il, has averaged seven per day. 


J. TY. Buxton, Minden, Neb, sold M 
day out. Hundreds 

making excellent money. 
easier than you think. 
brand wew. No farmer 
out it. Tlon’t delay. Time is money. 
to-day before someone else takes the agency for 
your locality Write right now. ECONOMY 
FARM RECORD CO, snccessors to Farmers Ac 
count Took Company, weamnmns Ta. 

WANTED Young 1 men; railroad, electric ané 


steam power: experience «unnecessary. Instructions 
by mail. Address A. P. RAILWAY INSTITUTD, 
Indianapolis, Ind, 





B B FENCE stays with you—-l4 to 3% cents per 
rod. B. B, FENCE CO, Box 8, Peru, Ind. 





better. raise 
SQU ABE- DEAL L'SEED CORN vane. Cook. La. 


FOR SALE—Cowpeas, $1.2 to $1.50 bushel; crim- 
son clever seed, $5.50 bushel; onion sets, §2 to §2.5/ 
Dushel; second growth seed Sma 
bag. JOSEPH EB. HOLLAND, Milford, Del. 
SIR WALTER RALEIGH second size seed po- 
tatoes. jn ty 8S Se Se 


180 pounds in sack, $2, 
teed. HUBBS BROS, North Manlius, NY. 











OATS—Sensation, 123 bushels per acre Large, 
white, heavy, recleaned, 6 cents bushel, Seed corn, 
$1.2, bags imciuded. Catalog free. THEODORE 
BURT & SONS, Melrose, O. 








THE SOUTH SIDE Bermuda onion b boxes, 
MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


CREAMERY INTERIOR for sale, used th 
months, cheap. One-third cash, U S pe 
2000 gallons, Sa ot am. mm, milk tanks, circular 
GEYSBEEK, Falmouth, —" — 
me SALE—Coltrin cement block machine, = 


Price CROUTHER 
eae he $80, U' & SMITH 














, feed mill. All good 


oe PLANTER, cutter, 
For sale by ED. D. ‘MILLER, Westfield, 





UP-TO-DATE, capable, experienced agents wanted. 
EMMONS & CO, Wholesale Nurserymen, Dept M, 
Newark, N Y. 


A. A. Returns 10 to 1. 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City, Gentlemen: Returns from ad- 
vertisement in American Agriculturist 
were as high as 50 to 75 per week 
and compared with other mediums 
as 10 to 1 in favor of the reliable 
American Agriculturist. Will surely 
want to use it again as seon as the 
raw fur season opens.—[E. H. Weber, 
Lyons, N Y. 



































ns of our en 
ions and dercrisuingly low. Drie 
trial often, Lionel terme terms of fmanufact 
formation on the advan 
Piss si will go to you by,ret 


THis 8 cout FREE. =~ 


youcan 
om ton og et} 





acream separa’ 
tr pall free an 
cen oa & OFFE 


fb undreds of other Valuable arth 
Write and get all our 


cqgaratar offers, prices, information, and ~ 


SEARS’ ROEBUCK & CO.. CHICAGO. 





TODA’ 
ABSOLUTELY 
PURE 
OnLy POSITIVE 
NENT 


PUN FEA veces. 











Economy Silo 4 


No other silo is so -e- 4, 

keope ensilage in such fect Pee aitton 
Absolutely air-tight al 
we easily removed in less than a minute 

thout hiner or wrenc 

* Doorwa 73 are continuous from top to 
bottom, give easy access to the ensilage, 
iaiter. oops form a perfect permanent 
adier. 















—_ 6 in construction, made from best 
can lag and aay guaranteed. 
Write for free illustrated catalogue C, 





with sapanenee of users. 
Frederick, Md.) 


Economy Silo and Tank Co,, 
KA DEXX 
Cream im Extractor 











Does not 


Beats Them’ mv All 


ol" power of other makes. 
mix water and milk. 


KA DEXX CREAM SEPARATOR CO 
34 Ka Dexx Bldg. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


DEATH 10 HEAVES! REWTOR'S 


Heave ano Coven Cunt 

A A Sneeite for Wind and Throat 

25 years in Veterin- 

= Sonia 14 vous on the 
market, provesits worth. One 

to two cane will effect 

® permanent cure for 

Meaves, $1.00 percan. All 

dealers or sent direct, express prepaid. 

a nd for booklet of endorsements, 


THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohio 




















FROM YOUR BEES 
Any man of woman can —~ 
living out_of bees if the: 


el Our ur big 0 poze! 
Books "acts about Bees” and 
A catal of bee 


Writeforthem. — 
The A. 1, ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio, 


_._* SAW YOUR ADV. I 
THE OLD, RELIABLE A. *. 
ores begin every letter you write to an advertiser 
with the words above, you will be sure to get a prompt 
—— and exceptionally good treatment from our 








times the separat. | 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


At Chicago, although the supply 
could not be called excessive, more or 
less weakness prevailed in prices for 
beef cattle. Receipts were sufficient- 
ly large to meet the general demands 
of the trade and give buyers a slight 
leverage with which to bear down on 
the market to a limited extent. This 
was notably true with regard to med 
grades of cattle and “warmed up” 
beeves. The proportion of fat steers 
selling above $5.50 p 100 lbs was very 
small, although exceptionally well fin- 
ished lots made 6@6.30. Plain to good 
steers, including export stock, sold at 
5@5.50, short-fed steers 4.50@5. 

The trade in common grades of 
canning cows was featured by a 
marked degree of sluggishness, but 
prices showed little change. Inferior 
to good canners brought $1.50@2.50 
p 100 lbs. Choice fat cows 4.50@4.75; 
prime heifers 5@5.30; med to good 
heifers 3.50@4. Selected export bulls 
4@4.35; inferior to fair 2.50@3. Good 
to prime veals 6.25@7, heavy calves 


2.50@4.25. Weighty feeders 4.50@4.85, 
feeding heifers 3@3.40, stock calves 
3.50@4.25. Milch cows 25@55 ea. 


Little in the way of any pronounced 
change could be noted in the general 
hog situation. The well sustained 
prices are resulting in bringing fairly 
Zenerous supplies to market, but re- 
ceipts were not heavy enough to sus- 
tain packers in their attempts to force 
down the market. Good to best pack- 
ing swine moved at $6@6.50 p 100 Ibs. 

Owing to the wool situation buyers 
are showing preference for lambs in 
fleece, and a generous margin existed 
between wool and shorn stock, this 
amounting to $1@1.25 p 100 Ibs. 
Muttons generally exhibited more 
strength than lambs. Fair to fancy 
wethers moved at 5.50@6.25 p 100 Ibs, 
ewes 3.50@5.75, cull sheep 3@4, best 
wooled lambs 6.50@6.80, shorn lambs 
4.75@5.75, feeding lambs 5.75@6.40. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE8T WHOLESALE 
BTANDARD GRADES, 





PRICES OF GRAIN, 
WITH COMPARISONS. 














Wheat | Corn | Oats 
Cash or Spot} 1906 | 1905 1906 | | 1905 1906 11905. 
Chicago.....| .83 {1.13 | 44 [ai 30 |. 
New York...| .89} |1.16} | .54 57} | .35 37, 
Boston ...... —-}j;- 5b | 58 37h | 39 
Toledo....... 6 LICR | 45 49 32 02 
St Louis.....] .83 (1.06 | .44 | 46 30 30 
Min’p’lis.. .| .80 (1.11 42 | 44 | .28 | 30 
Liverpool....) .94 (1.13 ek | 6 | — - 
a At Chicago, wheat has been feeling 
the influence of the approach of 
spring, showing some lassitude; needs 
a tonic. The undertone in the specu- 


lative market was one of easiness 
without particular bearish tendency. 
In fact, after further fractional de- 
cline last week, prices showed a little 
recovery. The underlying influence 
which served to hold down the price 
was the generally favorable situation 
in the west. 

Meanwhile, wheat from the latest 
crop moved out rapidly from country 
districts in the northwest, this serving 
to increase stocks in some of the 
leading primary markets. May wheat 
worked down to 77%c p bu, July to 
77c and Sept to 76%c before any show 
of recovery. Subsequently there was 
a moderate favorable reaction, but at 
no time particular strength. Foreign 
purchases of wheat and flour were 
not what tliey ought to be, 

A healthy business in corn may be 
noted, this cereal rather steadier than 
wheat. The domestic demand kept 
up well, and there were some good 
sales on export account, which sen- 
timentally helped the situation. The 
movement is generally normal, coun- 
try offerings moderate. No 2 corn in 
store was salable at 43%@44c p bu, 
with May delivery 44@44%c, and July 
a shade premium. 

More interest was shown in oats on 
both cash and future account. The 
shipping demand was fair, including 
some purchases for export purposes. 
Standard grade was salable around 
801%,@31c p bu in store, May about 
oe. level, Sept new crop delivery 28% 


@2E 
me continued quiet under small of- 
ferings, and the undertone was one of 


steadiness. No 2 rye in store was 
salable around 59%@60c p bu, car 
lots f o b 61@63c. 

Continued quietude prevailed in 


barley with the offerings rather small, 
and demand just. about: sufficient to 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


pick up everything. Prices were with- 
out appreciable change with all grades 
salable. Screenings were quoted at 
30@37c pv bu for fair to choice, feed 
barley 36@38c; poor to fancy malt- 
ing grades sold at 38@54c. 

Timothy seed was poorly supported, 
and undertone one of heaviness. Con- 
tract prime was salable around $3.15 
@3.20 p 100 lbs, and Sept, contemplat- 
ing new seed, 3.40. Only small lots 
of clover were on the market, a prime 
grade of seed being quotable at 13.50 
p 100 lbs. Hungarian was dull, but 
salable at 85c@1.05, mustard 65@90c, 
buckwheat easy at 1.05@1.15. 

At New York, traders here say an- 
other month will see liberal corn ship- 
ments from Argentina to Europe, thus 
offering more competition to U S ex- 
porters. At this market corn rules 
higher with No 2 quotable at 54c p bu 
in elevators and 52%c f o b, corn 
chops $20 p ton, mal 1.05 p 100 Ibs, 
hominy 3 p bbl, grits 1.25 p 100 Ibs, 





No 2 red wheat 89%c p bu, mixed 
oats 35%c, white clipped 37@39%c, 
rye 70c, malting barley 55@58c, feed- 
ing 48@50c, malt 60@6S8c. 
GENERAL MARKETS. 
THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 

Apples. 

Tllustrating the scarcity of apples 
this season it might be mentioned that 
a large commission man in a leading 
eastern center informed an American 
Agriculturist representative this week 
that he is entirely cleaned out of ap- 
ples and as none are being offered 
him, he is compelled to order fcy 
western bx stock at a luxurious figure. 
A year ago this dealer had hundreds 
of barrels of apples on hand that he 
was selling at $1.25@2 p bbl. The same 
grade of stock now commands 4@5, 


Canadian advices say apple sup- 
plies are much lighter than in aver- 
age years and far below last sea- 


son. Exporters, including French 
agents, are picking up _ available 
choice fruit at $4@4.50 p bbl f o b. 

Apples closely cleaned up, both 
cooler and common storage stock. 
Fruit has kept exceptionally well and 
has turned over fine profits for spec- 
ulators. Shippers lately gave $4@5 p 
bbl for choice apples.—[Correspon- 
dent, Monroe County, N Y. 

AWN Y fruit trade journal, 
ing on the healthy condition of the 
apple situation, says in its issue of 
Mar 24: This has been a deceptive sea- 
son to the trade. The American Agri- 
culturist estimate of 23,000,000 bbls 
for the year, against 43,000,000 bbls 
for the preceding year has proved to 
be much nearer the facts than the 
trade believed. 

Receipts of apples at Boston from 
Jan 1 to Mar 15 were 122,700 bbls, 
compared with 255,800 bbls the same 
time last year. Receipts at N Y since 
the first of the year aggregate only 
242,000 bbls, against 382,000 in '05. 

Exports of apples from the U S and 
Canada in bbls for the week ended 
Mar 17, as reported by Mahlon Ter- 
hune of N Y were: 


comment- 


From To Liver- Lon- Others Total 
pool don 
New York 3,025 3,719 92 6,836 
Boston 912 — — 912 
Portland 3,000 — 1,131 4,131 
Halifax 1,406 6,600 — 8,006 
St John .. _- 293 - 20% 
Total wk 8,343 10,612 1,223 20,178 
Wk ’04. 31, 464 26,639 5,196 63,299 
UC. MOOGOR 6. iSite 000s 04,108,200 
a aR I ep lige sg 2,106,242 
Exports of apples are now running 


rather light and include a large pro- 
portion of bx stock. The only sections 
sending over bbls are Me and Canada. 
Of late some apples shipped to N ¥ 
for export were sold ot the metropolis 
domestic prices appearing too flatter- 
ing to let slip by. 

At New York, receipts licht 
everything offered finds ‘buyers. 
Davis move at $4.50@5.75 p bbl, 
4.50@6.25, Greenings 4@6, Baldwins 
4.25@5.50, all kinds 3@4. Not for a 
long time have apples sold better here 
than at present. 

At Boston, supplies continue mod- 
erate and prices hold firm. Spys move 


and 
Ben 
Spys 





at $4@5.50 p 


bbl, 
Ben Davis 3@4.50, Greenings dv 
sets 3.50@4.50, Talman Sweets 344 


Baldwins 3 W@h, 


Rus- 


At Chicago, while high Prices 


pear to limit the demand, the .s 
sufficient inquiry coupled with “th 
small offerings, to fully sustain price 
Baldwins fetch $5.0U@o.00  p “bb 
Greenings .20@5.75, Kings 5 Gi 


Spys do, Ben Davis 4.75@6.50, Willy 

Twigs 6@8, western stock vY@:»- 

bu bx. ' 
Beans. 

At New York, there is a mu: 
ter tone to the trade in 
prices showing an upturn. Quotation. 
are $1.55@1.60 p bu. Marrows fete 
3@3.10, mediums 2@2.10, red dney 
2.70@2.75, white kidneys 3.15@3.9;, 
black tutle 3.50, yellow eyes 1.%q@ 
1.65, limas 3.25. 

At Boston, receipts since Jan 1 
114,200 bbls, against 136,000 the sam 
period last year. Market steady t 
weak. Choice pea beans $1.55@1.40 ), 
bu, mediums 2@2.10, red kidneys 
@2.80, yellow eyes 1.60@1.65. 

At Chicago, the previous w: 
has been followed by a better tone t, 
the market and general quotatio; 
show firmness. Choice hand picked 
pea beans bring $1.50@1.55 p bu, re 
kidney 2.50@2.80, brown Swedish 1.50 
@1.60, limas 5.25@5.50 p 100 li 

Eggs. 

It is reported that N Y 
have bid 15c p doz for fresh 
be delivered Apr 15, It is 
that the trade is taking a mor 
mistic view of Aprils than it did 
in Feb. A big N E operator said thi 
week that he would not be surprised 
if buyers gave 15@16c for Aprils. 

At New York, fair activity note 
fresh westerns, prices ranging 15@1 
p doz. Fey local eggs in request at 
20@22c, southern fresh | 14@1he, dir- 
ties 18@14c, duck eggs 23@30c, goose 
eggs 7TD5c. 

At Boston, some improvement } 
Western firsts bring lic p doz, fey 
locals 21@23c, northern 18@2x Re 
ceipts fairly heavy. 

At Chicago, prices are about as last 
noted. Receipts of liberal proportions 
but the demand is also large. Extras 
move at lGc p doz, fresh 15415 %c, 
dirties 11@12c, seconds S@10c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

According to corresponde) 
the Ga peach outlook has been marr 
by the recent cold snap. Until the 
trees were mostly loaded down with 
buds. In the territory north of At 
lanta there are 30@50% more 
ing trees this season than two 
ago. 

A severe freeze last week greatly 
damaged fruit and vegetable crops in 
eastern Tex. In some districts the 
loss was very heavy. 

It is claimed by state hort aut 
ties that the recent cold snap gene 
ally did no damage to Ia fruit buds 
Raspberries may be hurt. 

According to truck growers’ esti- 
mates the ‘06 strawberry moven 
from N C will total 2500 to 3000 cars. 
Shipments northward will 
about two weeks. 

At New York, prices 
ries show strength, quotations rangins 
80@45c p qt, cranberries moving i: 
a small* way at $20@26 p bbl. 

At Boston, strawberries from F!s 
command 30@45c p at. Large dark 
cranberries fetch $253@26 p bbl, com 
mon to good 15@19, oranges move a 
2@4.50 p bx, grape fruit 3@6. 

Mill Feeds. 

Based on Boston rates the List: 
Mill Co of La Crosse, Wis, quote: 
stuffs as follows: Elmco bran $: 
p ton, shorts 21.40, white middling: 
23.90, mixed feed 21.65f red dog 2.40 

The mill feed situation is about as 
outlined by this journal last week. A 
feature of the situation is th¢« 
creased offering of feed from the we*' 
but a stronger tone to the mar! 
there. However, the eastern retai 
situation has not changed. Spot 
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Slal in 


for straw ber- 






has displayed considerable = streisth 
of late. 
At New York, a steady, unchange‘ 


market exists. Bran brings $21.5) » 
ton, middlings 21@24, red dog 2%, 
screenings 17, cottonseed meal 31, lin- 
seed oil meal 31.50 


Potatoes. 


The possibility that Me tubers 
be off the market before the 
crop of early potatoes is moving with 


iT) 


new 











ny degree of freedom is causing a 
Seal of thinking on the part of south- 
~ x E produce dealers. Should the 
= supply give out next month the 
3 consuming public will naturally 
jook to York state or even farther west 
, meet the deficiency. N E dealers 
. offered prime Empire state po- 
tatoes delivered at 58c p bu. This is 
a shade better than Me stock is now 
peing delivered for, but handlers say 
the margin must be greater if an 
opening for western potatoes is se- 
cured 

Potato shipments from Fila will 
likely start early next month and be 
of: some force by Apr 15-20. The 


recent cold wave did not damage 
tubers in the Hastings district of Fla 
put caused some loss elsewhere. 

teceipts of potatoes at Boston from 
Jan 1 to Mar 15 aggregated 546,600 
pus a decrease of 25% compared with 
the same period last year. Arrivals 
at N Y since the first of the year total 
440,500 bbls, an increase of 27% 
over ‘05. 

Reports from such N Y counties as 
Qnondaga, Cortland, Cayuga and Os- 
wego say Shippers are giving 40@46c 
p bu for table stock. Some farmers 


are still hopeful of the season closing 
with a higher market. 
Several leading stations In this coun- 


ty report fafrly liberal stocks of °05 
potatoes, one station alone having 150 
cars. hippers giving around 45c p 
bu. Those farmers who could have 
secured 65@70c last fall regret having 
held. 

Last week @ cargo of 1500 bags of 
potatoes arrived in N Y from England. 
It is believed this consignment will 
virtually. close the season for the 
movement of European stock to the 
US. The venture has lost some spec- 
ylators lots of money. Next month 
Fla potatoes will cut a figure at 
northern markets. 

4t New York, market holding steady 
with advices from shipping districts 
indicating @ firmer trend. Empire 
state stock realizes $1.65@1.90 P 180 
lbs, Me and Long Islands 1.75@2.15 p 
168 lbs, English and European pota- 
toes 1.50@1.75, southerns 2@3.50 p bbl, 
3ermudas 5@8.50. 

At Chicago, the market is in a de- 
cidedly better position than last out- 
lined. Choice Rurals command 59@6ic 
p bu, Burbanks 54@58c, mixed red and 
white stock 48@48c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, continued strength 
features the market. Top grades rule 
firm and offerings of such are none 


too plentiful. Choice bright timothy 
commands 80@85c p 100 lbs, clover 
mixed T0@7T2%e, clover 55@G0c, pack- 
ing and shipping 45@50c, long rye 
straw 6O@70c, oat and wheat 40@45c. 


At Boston, there is no mistaking 
the improved condition for the mar- 
ket Quite a good inquiry prevails 
for desirable hay, this in marked con- 
trast to the situation a few weeks ago. 


Choice timothy $16.50@17.50 p ton, 
clover mixed 12@13, clover 10@11, 
swale 9@10.50, prime rye straw 12@ 
13.50, oat straw S@9. 

Maple Sugar. 


At New York, receipts of new stock 
fre moderate. Sugar moves at 12@ 
lic p lb and syrup at 80c@$1-p gal. 

At Boston, the demand shows spirit 
and so far has been greater than the 
supply Dealers look for increasing 
receipts during the next week or two. 
Fcy small cakes sell up to 18c p Ib, 
and syrup brings $1@1.15 p gal. 

Onions, 

A cargo of 2700 cra of Bermuda on- 
ions arrived at N Y¥ last week. A N 
Y dealer just back from the island 
Sayse the total crop will not exceed 
375,000 cra. He says the packing will 
show a vast improvement over pre- 
vious seasons, 

At New York, offerings include @ 
very small proportion of good to 
choice stock. The demand shows a 
slight improvement but is not sufficient 
to clean up the heavy accumulation 
of supplies. Reds and yellows sell at 
$1@1.75 p bbl or bag, whites 75¢c@1.75 
P bu, La shallots $3@4.50 p 100 bchs, 
leeks 3@5, Bermudas 3@3.50 p cra. 

Poultry. 

At New York, receipts tended to fall 
off and this was reflected in a better 
‘one to’ trade. Ducks and geese in 
larger request. Live chickens moved 
at 1116@12c p tb, fowls 14@14%%c, 
roosters 9c, turkeys 16@18c, ducks 60 





@9c p pr, geese $1.30@1.80, pigeons 
30@35c. Dressed turkeys 16@2Uc p Ib, 
capons 15@18c, fcy eastern broilers 20 
@35c, chickens 12@1%c, fowls 12 
14%c, cocks 10c, ducklings 20@22c, 
geese 10@1lic, squabs 2@3.75 p doz. 

° Vegetables. 

The market for old cabbage still 
maintains its healthy position. Recent 
sales at N Y¥ were noted as high as 
$42.50 p ton. Shippers have given as 
high as $25 in some N Y counties. 


At New York, continued weakness 
noted in hothouse cukes which are 
now bringing $1@1.15 p doz, lettuce 
40@65c, beet tops 75@$1 p bu, mush- 
rooms 40@5c p lb, radishes $2@2.50 p 
100 behs, rhubarb 3@5, tumatoes 30@ 
40c p lb, mint 40@65c¢ p doz bchs. 
Southern lettuce $1.50@2.50 p _ bskt, 
southern tomatoes $3@5.50 p carrier, 
cress $3@3.50 p 100 bchs, turnips 90c@ 
1.25 p bbl, southern squash $2@2.50 p 
bx, old squash $2@2.50 p bbl, spinach 
$1@1.50. Spring beans $4@6 p bskt or 
cra, romaine $1.50@2, peas higher at 
$4@8 p bskt, peppers $2@3 p carrier, 
parsley $2@3 p 100 bchs. Okra $3@5 p 
carrier. Kohl-rabi 4@¢6 p #00 bchs, kale 
75c@$1 p bbl, horse-radish 8@6c p ib, 
egg plants $2.50@3.50 p bx, cauliflower 
$2@3 p bskt, escarol and ehicory $4@ 
$5.50 p bbl, celery $3@4.50 p case, Dan- 
ish cabbage $25@40 p ton, red $20, 
carrots, old $1.25@1.50 p bbl, new $3 
@4 p 100 bchs, new beets $5@8, old 
$1.25@1.30 p bbl. Brussels sprouts 
$15@20c p at, asparagus $4@7 p doz 
bchs, sweet potatoes $2@3.50 p° bbl. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





Butter. 
PRICES OF CHOICE (REA MERIES. 
New York Boston Ohitcago 
06.. 27% 27 26% 
'05.. 28@28% 23 @28% 27 
"04... 24@24% 2314@24 231,@24 


Doubtless many dairy farmers are 
murmuring at the relatively poor 
prices dairy is commanding at the pres- 
ent time. This is explained by the fact 
that the market is crowded by a plen- 
itude of storage cmy, which takes 
precedence over dairy and offers keen 
competition to the latter. A leading 
eastern wholesale butter dealer said 
this week that not for years has he 
experienced as great difficulty in sell- 
ing poor makes of dairy butter as 
at present. Dairy is selling all the 
way from 15@20c at eastern centers 
for fair to good, with fcy some 
higher. It is significant that a very 
satisfactory grade of storage cmy can 
be bought for 19c p Ib and when buy- 
ers can get cooler cmy at such a fig- 
ure they naturally take it in prefer- 
ence to ordinary dairy. 


Cables from the U K say heavy ar- 
rivals of butter from Australia have 
depressed the market. Cheese, on the 
other hand, manifests firmness, U S 
and Canadian stock fetching 14@14%c 
Pp Ib. P 

At New York, sellers are taking a 
brighter view of the situation. This 
applies to the finer grades as com- 
mon butter seems to continue to exert 
pressure on the market. Fey cmy 
moves at 27@27%c p Ib, western fac- 
tory 14@16c, dairy 18@26c, renovated 

20c. Exports last week were 
pkgs. 

At Boston, since May 1 exports from 
this port total 5,100,000 Ibs against 
900,000 Ibs in '04-5. Extra Vt dairy 
fetches 24@25c p Ib, choice emy 26% 
@27c. 

At Chicage, the undertone of the 
market is more satisfactory. Strictly 
fey cmy is in particularly good re- 
quest and such butter is not accumu- 
lating. Extra coy coments 26%¢c 
p lb, storage 19@20c, renovated 18@ 
19c, dairy 15@23c, packing 10@14c, 
roll 12@14c. 


The Cheese Market. 

At Chicago, there appears to have 
been a pronounced whittling down of 
stocks of late. This has resulted in 
giving more or less firmness to the 
market. Fall twins quoted at 120 
13c p Ib, winter makes 11%@12c. 

At New York, a fair export trade 
has been enjoyed of late. The situa- 
tion continues in favor of sellers. Best 
fcy cheese commands 14@14%c p Ib, 
light skims 10@12c, full skims 4@5c. 

At Boston, demand a trifle more ag- 
gressive and prices fully sustained. 
Fey twins bring 14@14'%c p Ib. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 















“CHEAPEST” “BEST” 
CREAM SEPARATORS 
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is the best the cheapest in the purchase of a cream 
an in the purchase of any other farm machine. The 
really cheap cream separator is the one which will perform your 
work in the most profitable and satisfactory 
test number of years. Basing the value of the separator upon 
many gO without ayn = | quality of work. if it lasts but two 
8 of what the se 

ears, and one-tenth of what the one is th 
n, if it loses a large percentage of cream, and is difficult 
and expensive to qperahe, its value is placed at even a still lower 
E LAVAL cream separators are to-day admitted by every 
experienced user to do as near perfect work asa cream separator 
possibly can. Prouf of thix is seen in the fact thatgover 98 per cent 
ofthe world’s creameries and all largest users empioy the DE 
LAVAL exclusively. As to durability, the DE LAVAL has en 
average life of twenty years. The very best of other separators do 
not last over eight or ten years at the very longest, and the poorest 
generally bscome worthless in from six months to two years. At 
the same time these machines are incapable of doing perfect work 
except under ideal conditions, such as can not possibly be had in 
farm use—otherwise they lose a large percentage of the cream, are 
hard to operate, and in reality are but little better than gravity 
setting systems. It is therefore seen how little the first cost of a 
rreally means. The cost in the end is what counts. 
All in all, considering dollar for dollar value, a DE LAVAL ma- 
chine ay from five to ten times more true separator worth than 
er machine on the market to-day. These are not.mere paper 
claims but facts, proof of which can be 
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THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO., 


Randolph and Canal Streets, 108-118 Youviile Square, 
Chicago. General Offices: Montreal. 
1918 Fithert Street, 16 & 77 York Street, 
Philadelphia. 74 CORTLANDT &r., Toronto. 
8 &@ 11 Drumm Btreet, 44 & 16 Princess Street, 
Gan Francisco, NEW YORK. Winnipeg. 
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at any price. 


and we will ship C. O. D. for the 





rses in the Spring 


i #e They feel better, look better, work better, and are less 
4 : Mable to catch cold. If you value your horses’ health, don’t 
tet them stand in a barn all night with a heavy mp coat 
of hair on. It weakens them and they lose flesh. Ifc 
they dry out quickly, gain flesh, and can be groomed in one- 
of th = in the spring. Ah be clipped 
clip their horses in the spring. orse can Fs) conr 
pletely in 30 minutes with our 


we. STEWART 
S CLIPPING MACHINE 


A truly marvellous clipper—at the unheard of low price $6.75. 

This is by all odds the most perfect clipping machine made 

It is built strong, turns easy, clips fast and 

@myore cen rue it. Gears are all inclosed within dust proof metal case, and run 

constantly in a bath of oil, and so good is it made that the driving mechanism is 
years. Order one of these machines to-day and => your horses. 

will pay you a hundred fold. It weighs, boxed, % Ibs. Send $2.00 with 
alance. Write for FREE catalog. 


FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
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Progressive farmers and horse owners all 
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235 Ontario Street, Chicago 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Out-Door Work 


Many a semi-invalid, 
man and woman, many 
a clerical or business man 
in. ill health from close 
confinement, many a 
woman beginning to fail 
‘rom the hardships of 
over-work at typewriter, 
machine or counter, has 
won greater income and 
the independent freedom 
rand abounding good 
health of out-door work 
by representing the sales 
departmentof Txe Lapis’ 
Home Journat and Tue 
Saturpay Evenine Post. 

Selling yearly sub- 
scriptions to our publi- 
cations is not “soliciting’’ 
The periodicals are 
everywhere well known 
and their representatives 
respected. Prizes of 
$40,000 are frequently 
distributed among our 
salesmen in amounts of 
$500 and less, in addition 
to prizes of $5,000 every 
month, and large regular 
commissions on every 
subscription you take. 

We want the right 
man or woman, boy or 
girl, to be our represen- 
tative in every town and 
village in the United 
States. If you are that 
person we will help you 
in your work so that you 
cannot fail. Write to us 
and we will tell you how. 





Tus Curtis Pustisninc Company 


920-E, Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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295 Buys This Large Handsome Nickel 

_ without worming closet or 
igh warm- 

lined 
reservoir, just as shown in 











cut, 613.95 ; large, roomy oven, 
six nt holes, made 
of cold led steel. plex 


| Sapte burns wood or coal. 
andsome nickel trimmings, 
highly polished. 

OUR TERMS ¢:: 


most liberal ever 







ever saw. ai to stoves 
“ae” double our 








price, us. We 
will pay ‘ht both ways. 


CUT THIS AD OUT, s¢"4 it to us ‘we wil) mail 
pA A | 

ars er hath oy ead er 
ARVIN SMITH GO. ed. tu. 
oe 

’ See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 








EVENINGS 


Miss Peppercorn’s 
Husband. 


L. A, Whitney. 





HE had lived comfortably so long 
without him that, to her friends, 
the necessity of his existence at 
all appeared questionable. To Miss 
Peppercorn, however, the need of 
his immediate advent seemed im- 
perative. She was a dressmaker; in 
her own line of work, an artist, and 
had, as her numerous patrons affirmed, 
“ all she could do from one year’s end 
to another.” 

Having neither part not lot in that 
traditional family of “shoe makers’ 
children”” who are supposed to go 
barefooted while their natural pro- 
tectors work for somebody else, Miss 
Peppercorn, as an advertisement of 
her own business was a unique suc- 
cess. Good taste and skill brought to 
bear upon a profusion of first-class 
material were made distinctly evident 
upon her own person each time she 
walked abroad. The latest fashion, 
as discovered “in the books,” ma- 
terialized as if by magic, and with all 
its attractions, advertised itself with- 
out delay upon Miss Peppercorn her- 
self. Envious eyes followed her wher- 
ever she went, and there had once or 
twice been malicious whispers to the 
effect that, even at. church, the atten- 
tion of the congregation was more 
than evenly divided between her and 
the minister. The latter, neverthe- 
less, and Miss Peppercorn were excel- 
lent friends. 

Thus it will be seen that by simply 

appearing at church on Sunday, Miss 
Peppercorn easily provided herself 
with work for the season. Nor was 
her artistic talent confined sorely to 
dressmaking; it also lavished itself 
without stint upon beautiful cloaks 
and hats, while the tailors and milli- 
ners of Hedgerow stood back abashed 
as the matchless proofs of her skill 
were flounted before their very eyes. 
Fortunately for these business inter- 
ests, there was a limit to what Miss 
Peppercorn could do, and as her val- 
uable services were never secured for 
a song, the limit, also of the average 
female purse of Hedgerow was after 
awhile reached. 
Her household consisted of but one 
member besides herself, the daughter 
of a nephew, a little girl of twelve 
years. Miss Peppercorn had always 
secretly wished for a little girl to 
dress, and if her own attractive toilets 
had inspired with admiration and de- 
sire the mothers of Hedgerow, no less 
did the same emotions agitate forc- 
ibly the breasts of their young daugh- 
ters, at sight of the beautiful frocks 
and coats displayed upon the person 
of Loretta May. But, alas! Miss Pep- 
percorn, in trying to increase hor in- 
come, began to fall far short of it, be- 
cause in providing herself and Loretta 
May, both with attire by which to ad- 
vertise her business, there was little 
time left for the business. Moreover, 
the child required much supervision 
in other ways: Her ideas on the sub- 
ject of neatness, order, and the like 
clashed perceptibly at first with those 
of her relative. Her syntax was also 
defective, which greatly distressed 
Miss Peppercorn, and although the 
latter, in teaching, as in all else that 
she attempted, was thorough and ex- 
pert, yet teaching in one’s own family 
not only takes time from one’s legiti- 
mate business, but is not, in itself, lu- 
crative. In addition to these adverse 
circumstances, the weight of the 
years, which, to bear is the price that 
those who continue to live must pay, 
was pressing down upon Miss Pepper- 
corn. She had already reached that 
indefinite point beyond the half-cen- 
tury mark, where a cup of tea is a 
solace and birthdays are forgotten. 

Loretta May was useful to her aunt 
in more ways than one. If she had 


S 


proved an entire success as an adver- 
tising medium, she was no less of one 
in’ the capacity of confidant. . Miss 
Peppercorn had never before known 
the luxury of a confidant, and upon 
finding Loretta a good listener, sympa- 
thetic and discreet, she had come to 
abandon her life-long habit of reti- 
cence,’ and into the ears of her small 
niece were poured, irrespectively, all 
past and present joys and. sorrows. 
Miss Peppercorn and Loretta. May 





' “Peppercorn Establishment.” 


were -sitting together one evening in 
the comfortable living room of the 
While 
Loretta busied herself with next day’s 


I know some little pussies 
That are very soft and gray; 

And they never scratch each other 
And they never run away. 


They never steal the yellow cream 
All off a pan of milk, 

But they’re always good and gentle 
And their fur is just like silk. 





SOME LITTLE PUSSIES 


ELEANOR C - HULL 
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They never tangle grandma's «i; 
Of worsted up at all, 

Or take a stolen nap upon 
Her nicest Sunday shaw]. 


‘in 


They haven’t any naughty 
Little kitten peccadilloes, 

And you shall know the reason wr. 
They’re little pussy willows —— 





lessons, her aunt put the last finishing 
touches to an elegant robe to be worn 


by one of her wealthy patrons the 
following weeek to a wedding. The 
gown was at last finished. Miss Pep- 


percorn rose, and in an absent-mind- 
ed, half-hearted way, shook out the 
rich folds and throwing it across a 
chair walked over to the fire. It was 
a chilly evening in early April and a 
cheerful wood fire burned in the grate. 
She held her hands out toward it and 
shivered a little, then, without turn- 
ing round, she said suddenly, as if 
speech were forced from her against 
her will: 

“Loretta, I must tell you something 
I’ve been dreading to tell this long 
time but can’t put off any longer,— 
I’m going to get married, and we shall 
probably have to leave Hedgerow.” 

“Going to get married, ‘aunt ’Man- 
dy!” the child repeated, in astonish- 
ment; “and where shall we go?” 

“I don’t know—-yet, Loretta, but we 
cannot stay here; that is certain,” 
Miss Peppercorn explained, ‘because 
the mortgage on this house is going 
to be foreclosed; you remember I 
told you about the mortgage?” 

“Yes, aunt "Mandy, I remember,” 
the little voiee answered sadly. 

“Well, I haven’t been able to pay 
any interest on it for a long time, and 
now Mr Hardtack will foreclose, which 
means that he will take the home 
away from us.” 

“Yes, aunt ’Mandy, I see,’”’ Lorettta 
replied. She had gone over to the 
fire, and stood now by her aunt, clasp- 
ing tightly the latter’s hand as it hung 
at her side. The sympathy expressed 
by the simple act seemed to encour- 
age Miss Peppercorn to go on. 

“You see, Loretta, if the frost hadn’t 
killed all the orange trees in the grove 
I bought the winter I was in Florida, 
I could have paid up the mortgage 
long ago, but in three days after my 
money went into it, the grove was 
ruined and nobody will even buy the 
land now.” Loretta leaned against 
her aunt, giving the hand she held an 
affectionate squeeze. 

“T can’t sew now, as I used to, night 
and day,’ Miss Peppercorn continued; 
“I’m running behind all the time, and 
have nothing to call my own but the 
little tumbled-down hut I moved out 
of when I built this house.” 

“And is all this, why. you have to 
get married, aunt "Mandy-” questioned 
Loretta May. 

“Yes, child; I have been afraid for 
a long time there would be no other 
way of escape.” 

“Then don’t you want to get mar- 
ried, aunt "Mandy?” pursued Loretta. 
She took a step backward to look cu- 
riously up into her aunt’s face. “People 
always seem to want to get married, 
don’t they?” 

“Perhaps they do,” the dressmaker 
replied thouhtfully, as if she were, 
herself, uncertain on the subject and 
would be glad to know. “I never did; 
though I had more lovers, Loretta, 
than any other girl in Hedgerow. I 
always thought the reason I couldn’t 
marry any one of them was because 
there was something wrong’ with 
each,” and Miss Peppercorn threw 
herself down upon a couch near the 
hearth, her attitude expressing deep 
discouragement, as well with the past 
as the present. 

“There was John Oliver,” she went 
on musingly, “but he had a catch in 
his walk; besides, he was shorter than 
I. You can imagine my appearance 
on the street, Loretta, walking with a 
little man that limped.” Loretta’s sym- 
pathetic face expressed due horror at 
the possibility of such a combination. 


“Anthony Hazel was anoth 


a but ha 
wore collars and cuffs with soiled 
edges and never brushed his clothes 
You know,’ Loretta,”’ Miss P; ’ percorn 
spoke earnestly, “that 1 could tolerats 
nothing like that.” = 

“Oh, no, aunt ’Mandy,” Loretta saiq 
nervously, quick to recall experiences 
of her own, where the matter of per. 
sonal neatness had been the point at 
issue, “I know you couldn't neyer 
stand that.” 

“Loretta May,” almost reamed 
Miss Peppercorn, as she rose on one 
elbow, “you’ve doubled your negatives, 
Don’t ever say ‘couldn’t never’ again. 
I was just going to tell you that Sam- 
uel Sears always doubled his negatives 


and said ‘ain’t,’ and that is th eason 
I couldn’t consider him for an instant,” 


and she shook her head vigorously, 
“Think of living with one who per- 
sistently said ‘ain’t.” when there’s no 


such word in the dictionary! 

May, dumb with mortificatio: 
only clasp her hands in mute 
for her own grammatical slip 

“But couldn’t you have learned him 
—I mean taught him, Aunt 'Mandy,” 
she finally found voice to stammer 
out, “as you did me?” 

“Grown folks are beyond teaching; 
besides you are a Peppercorn and the 
Peppercorns always know things for- 
ever, after being once told,” ex- 
plained her aunt shortly. 

Loretta flushed with pleasure. Here 
was a direct antidote for the “double 


Loretta 
ould 
ipology 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Michigan Farm Lands- 
Homeseekers’ excursions at low 
Account of Homeseekers’ 
special low rates are offered 
Pere Marquette railroad to individ- 
uals seeking homes in the Lower 
Peninsula of Michigan. These low 
rate tickets will be on sale and good 
only on the following dates: Trains 
leaving Chicago on March 13 and 27; 
April 10 and 24; May 8 and 22. The 
farm lands of Michigan are very pro- 
ductive*and the climate is temperate 
and healthful. Lands sell at from 
$5.00 to $75.00 per acre, and will pro- 
duce the first year a crop of potatoes 
yielding 100 to 300 bushels per acre, 
worth from 25 cents to $1‘) per 
bushel, the general average being 
about 60 cents per bushel. This land 
will grow beans, corn, wheat, oxts and 
buckwheat, clover, hay and grasses 
of any kind, the yield being above the 
average of heavier soils. But it is in 
fruit that the Michigan farmer ex- 
cels. The fruit crop alone 1M) 
brought the farmers of Michigan over 
$6,000,000 and the prospect the 
present year is for a larger yie! rhe 
great advantage of the Michigan 
farmer over those of the far west !8 
his nearness to the market. The far- 
thest of these lands is less than 4) 
miles from Chicago and within 5S) 
miles there is a combined population of 
20,000,000 people, or one-fourth of the 
entire population of the United states. 
This gives the Michigan farmer 4 
great advantage over the man who 
is 2000 or 3000 miles from the mar- 
ket. For information regarding these 
lands write to J. E.. Merritt, Manis 
tee, Mich. For full particulars re: urd- 
ing cost of Homeseekers’ tickets. 
dates of sale and the time of trun 
write W. E. Wolfenden, G. W. F. “. 
Pere Marquette R. R., or cal! - 
office, 206 South Clark St., Ch »* 
Ii. Connecting lines in [ilino's peo 
sell tickets on the dates mentiont” 
from points in Illinois throus) 
Michigan at low rates. 


Special 
rates, 
excursions, 
Dy tne 
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gatives.” She was secretly glad she 
= “g Peppercorn” and forthwith re- 
pe not to fall short of the stand- 
ard of intelligence reached by her 


ancestors. 
ont intend to marry a professional 


man, Loretta May,”’ Miss Peppercorn 
yolunteered after a short silence, 
“more on your account than for any 
other reason,”—the child looked up 


wonderingly; “for, in that case,” she 
continued, “he is likely to be a college 
graduate and can help you in your ed- 


yeation,” and she rose and began 
covering the fire. ; . 
Loretta May said “good-night,” but 
ner progress, With her bedroom candle 
up th front stairs, was interrupted by 
ner aunt’s call: “Remember, child, 
lve been telling you secrets. I’m not 
going to be pitied and sympathized 
with by the Hedgerow, folks for six 
months to come just because I’ve lost 


my property. They'll have to know 
pefore I get married, but we'll keep 
our affairs to ourselves as long as we 

” 
Oh, yes, of course, Aund ’Mandy;” 
then, all a-tremble at her own daring, 
Loretta set the candle stick upon the 
stairs, and rushing down again, con- 
fronted her surprized relative at the 

-door. 
= you mind telling me, Aunt 
Mandy—I want to know so much,” 
she asked, breathless, in a hushed 
whisper, and with flaming cheks, “who 
js it that you’re going to get married 

“Oh, is that all?” Miss Peppercorn 


replied easily,—I don’t know yet. I 


shall wait until the busy season is 
over, of course. Now go to bed 
child.” 


It was a sultry afternoon in mid- 
August and the village of Hedgerow 
was staggering under the burden of its 
discomfort. Heat filtered down 
through the curled-up leaves of the 
maples that bordered the roadside. 
The flowers hung wilted upon their 
dried stems, and the pretty lawns in 
front.of the dwellings had turned yel- 
low in spots and were bare in others, 
for need of rain. The “Peppercorn 
establishment” was closed and deso- 
late. Dust lay thick upon its broad 
piazza and not a vestige of life could 
be detected anywhere about it. A 
man leaned on the gate, giving long 
and close survey to the house and 
grounds. He was evidently a stranger 
to Hedgerow and looked like one who 
had traveled far. Gray hair straggled 
down upon his dusty shoulders from 
under a broad-brimmed hat, and he 
walked laboriously with a cane. After 


awhile he stumbled up the steps of 
the piazza and pulled the bell, Its echo 
sounded as through an empty house. 
Presently a neighboring window 


opened and a voice called out: 

“Miss Peppercorn’s house is vacant; 
she is at Mrs Bascom’s now, the large 
house at the end of the street. Did 
you want to see her?” 

“Wal, yes mom, rather,” replied the 
stranger with a queer smile. 

“She’s going to be married to-mor- 
row morning and leave town,” added 
the voice from the window, “‘so you'll 
have to see her soon, if.at all.” 

“Yas, I heerd she was goin’ to git 
married an’ thought I'd best see her 
aforehand,” the man answered, as he 
awkwardly clambered down the steps 
again, and went along the street 
chuckling to himself. 

“How queer the tramp did act,” said 
the owner of the voice, at her own 
supper table that evening, “and I 
wonder what he could want of Miss 
Peppercorn. No one in Hedgerow 
has ever seen her future husband,” 
she added irrelevantly, a moment 
later, “and they do say she has never 
seen him herself, but that must be 
mere gossip.” 

The wedding had been private, but 
Mrs Bascom, at whose house it oc- 
curred, was besieged next day, with 
questions concerning it. In answer 
to some of these she admitted that 
Miss Peppercorn’s husband was a 
great disappointment to herself, and 
not at all what anyone would natural- 
ly have expected. “No polish what- 
ever, and doesn’t speak good English,” 
She said, adding in extenuation, “but 
he is a German, Miss Peppercorn told 
me, so it’s not to be wondered at that 
he cannot speak English well.” Behind 
closed doors and under promise of 
Secrecy, Mrs Bascom confided to a 
particular friend that Miss Pepper- 
corn’s husband looked no better than 
4common tramp, and although claim- 
ing to be a German physician and cal- 
ling himself Doctor Hermann Elfen- 


WORTH 


stein, she believed him to be an im- 
postor. 

Meanwhile Doctor Hermann Elfen- 
stein and bride. with Loretta May, 
were speeding toward their new home 
in the far west, where, as the Doctor 
assured them, his “big practice’ await- 
ed him. 

“Don't leave me an instant, Loretta,” 
Mrs Elfenstein had whispered, as they 
mounted the steps of the railway 
coach, “sit close by me, all the time.” 
And so Loretta May was wedged 
tightly under her aunt’s arm. Evi- 
dently it was a problem to the newly- 
made husband, who took the seat be- 
hind them, and after vainly trying to 
make conversation with them, moved 
to the opposite side of the car and 
occupied himself volubly with some 
fellow travelers of his own sex. 

Later on, the train slowed up at a 
small station, to await another, east- 
bound. Doctor Hermann Elfenstein 
and his cane hobbled out upon the 
platform, and as the former leaned 
heavily upon the latter, and calmly 
viewed the surrounding scenery, two 
figures emerged quickly from the rear 
of the car, and stepped down upon 
the opposite side. Five minutes later 
a woman of middle age, holding fast 
the hand of a little girl, both in irre- 
proachable traveling garb, took seats 
in the drawing-room car of the train 
going east. Not until several stations 
had been passed was a word spoken 
between them, but the look of tense 
introspection—that expression born of 
the necessity to quickly decide, and 
as quickly act, gradually relaxed in 
Miss Peppercorn’s Husbands, Galley 2 
the face of the woman, the fright died 
out of the child’s eyes, and the two 
dared turn to eacch other. The elder 
leaned toward the younger; ‘Loretta 
May,” she said softly, “I—I had never 
seen him before,” and she clenched 
her hands. “Advertising, as you know, 
has always been very satisfactory to 
me in a business way.’”’ She hesitated, 
and after a long pause went on, “‘so I—I 
advertise—for him.” The look, half 
puzzled, half reproachful, in Loretta’s 
eyes, made her hasten on. as if in 
self-vindication: “I put into the ad- 
vertisement all the qualifications I de- 
sired in the candidate. I thought he 
would better be one who understood 
German, perhaps a native German, as 
you could then be taught the language 
without expense. A professional man 
I had decided upon from the first pref- 
erably a physician, as you know doc- 
tors are away from home more than 
other men, and I thought that might 
be pleasanter for you—and me.” 

“Where are we going now, Aunt 
"Mandy?” the confidant asked after a 
little. 

“We are going straight home to 
Hedgerow,” Miss Peppercorn replied 
with animation. “I shall re-open my 
establishment in the small house, and 
simply do as well as I can; there are 
worse things to endure, I have found, 
than a small house and no money.” 

As they trod again, under cover of 
darkness, the familiar streets of 
Hedgerow, Miss Peppercorn spoke 
once more, this time with bated 
breath: 

“I overheard what he told those 
men, Loretta; I listened; I meant to 
listen, and it was then I decided to 
turn back. Who do you think—I mean 
what do you think his patients are, in 
the town where he lives?” Loretta’s 
eyes questioned those of the speaker, 
whose voice sank to a tragic whisper: 

“They are dogs, Loretta May, ac- 
tually, nothing but dogs!” 

oo 
Thy Piace. 
PHILIP STRONG. 
Fill well thy place, how humble it 
may be; 

Exalt each daily duty, knowing this, 
A lowly task, well wrought, shall 

honor thee; 

A lofty one ill-done reward shall 

miss. 


Yea, fill it well, that place for thee de- 
signed, 
Which empty left the Master’s plan 
would mar; 
So small? So hidden? Thou some day 
shalt find 
How great, how grand earth’s fame- 
less forces are! 





I live on a farm of about 100 acres; 
we have 11 head of cattle and seven 
pigs and one of them is mine. We 
have 40 hens. I have a dog named 
Shep. I like to skate and ride down 
hill.—[Melvin R. Gohl, Pa. 





WHILE 
A Boy's Essay on The Pig. 


- H. HH, BROWNE. 


The pig is a low, heavy set animal 
found on farms. It’s food consists 
chiefly of potater 
parings and swill. 
Most of it’s time 





is spent in sleep- 
ing and eating. 
It often has large 
litters of young 
ones, but the old 
muther generally 
sleeps on them 
and they seldom 
liv to be hogs. 
Pigs were sup- 


posed to be possessed with devis in 
olden times. This fact sometimes 
prays on his mind and he goes to 
sleep. His fur would be valuable, but 
he doesn’t have any. Pigs are not 
very lively, but nevertheless they cut 
up into hams, shoulders, sausage and 
hogsheads; likewise cracklin. Buck- 
wheat cakes and sausage goes good 
for breakfast. This is all I know 
about pigs. 


The Woman Who Slaves—Some- 
times it is not until a man becomes a 
widower that he realizes how much his 
wife was worth to him, over and above 
the sentimental value. Now, viewed 
from a common sense standpoint: 
Isn’t it much better to spend $1 for 
the comfort and joy of the living than 
$2 for flowers for the dead ? Of course 
it is. And you women to whom every 
day is a round of toil, does it pay? 
Is it necessary? Woman’s work is 
hard enough at best—bearing and 
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rearing children, nursing, teaching, 
cooking cleaning, sewing, mending and 
(hardest of all) washing the year 
round! The money isn’t coined that 
can pay for all she does—for love. 
Then why not lighten her labors? Get 
labor saving devices. It is common 
sense economy. Read what the Acme 
washing machine company has to say 
in previous issues. Read it and think 
about it. Go a step farther and send 
for their free booklet ““‘Washday Com- 
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fort.” It wiil be a revelation to you. 
You don’t believe it? Write and see, 
It will tell you just how the labor of 
wash-day can be reduced half, the 


“backache” banished forever. Write 
to-day to Acme Washing Machine Co, 
2530 S High St, Columbus, O., 





A Little Shepherdess—I am 11 years 
old and live on a farm of 130 acres, 
I have a sheep. I am going to raise 
little lambs and sell them. Papa has 
10 cows and is raising a ful! blood 
Holstein calf. We have a shepherd 
dog, turkeys, chickens, ducks, pigs and 
two horses. I think Jimmy is very 
much mistaken about the farm.— 
[Violet LeeFeuer, N Y. 


—_— —- 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: Jimmie 
Atwater must have tried to see how 
hard he could bump his head and 
bump it so hard that he knocked his 
brains out of order. I believe he was 
dreaming when he did it. I am ten 


years old. I have two brothers and 
two sisters. All o: our family love 
to read this paper and the smaller 


ones to look at the pictures. My papa 
has got a team of horses and about 





fifty hens.—[John 8S. Bradbury, N Y. 








Simpson - Eddystone 


XA 


Silver Greys 


Beautiful. Cheerful. Dignified. 


They make dresses whose appear- 
ance far surpasses the looks of other 


materials equal in cost. 


They wear 


better, andaregood all the yearround. 
Ask your dealer for 


EDDYSTONE 


Simpson-Eddystone Silver Greys. 


Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Simpson Prints. 


PRINTS the Edaystone Mig Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 














W.L. Douc.as 
$322 %*3° SHOES, 


W.L. Douglas $4.00 Gilt Edge Line 


cannot be equalled at any price. 
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Use lt a Month 
FREE 


We will ship this 
piano to any re- 
sponsible person 
for 30 days’ trial, 
test, and comparison with any other piano 
at any price. If it pleases you, buy it; 
if not, the trial costs you nothing. This 

is a beautiful instrument, cased in 

est oak, walnut or mahogany, and its 

design and finish are duplicated in few 

$600 pianos. Tone is superb, action the 

finest French repeating, 7 1-3 octaves. 

Our price is $165 cash. n be bought 
by small monthly payments. 


GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 
No piano for less money can be safely 
teed for solong atime. We have 
selling poee for forty years, and our 
guarantee of quality goes with every piano, 
Your old ym or organ taken in exe 
change at a tal allowance. 
We sell this piano at a wholesale price 
ee _—- from our factory. 
your : about our ee 
Write for illustrated piano book. It 
explains how we eliminate all risk from 
piano-buying by mail. 
©. J. HEPPE & SON, 
6th and Thompson Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Reasons 
why you should buy our 


Tea and Coffee 


ECAUSE as importers of the raw 

FE. article, manufacturers of the fin- 

ished product, jobber and retailer 

we eliminate the prcfits of middlemen 

and sell direct to you the best Teas and 

Coffees at prices far below those your 
groceryman can afford to sell. 

BECAUSE we know you are not 
anxious to pay some one else more money 
for met at the expense of your 

and and the Quality of 
the nn and coffee. 

BECAUSE we ‘could not afford to 
advertise in The American Agriculturist 
were we not desirous of reaching those 
who know the difference een g 
= bad a Ngee be ay a and who will be 

atished with o 
"KING CHO T, Sie), “a of 
the finest leaves, and car 

*. to retain all the refresh iheo ad 

~ . purity inherent in the best tea on 
CHESS BLEND Coffee 25c), 
carefully selected Java and Mocha, 
ing rare ~ ape and richness of 
avor that scientific pi icking, experienced 
blendi ~~! and perfect roasting alone can 


accom 

SAMPLE TRIAL PACKAGE— 
3 a of DUCHESS Blend coffee 
<3 ecw ag KING CHOP tea 
— sent you we receipt 
of 10 ar to cover pa <a 
ordering, kin mention variety of tea 
preferred—wh bher Formosa, Japan, 
Ce lon, or mixed, etc.; also whether 

ee is desired ground or 


James Van Dyk Co., 


307 D. Water Street, New York City 
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“A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You” 


You save from 20% 
to 40% by buying a 
Kalamazoo Stove or 
Range direct from the 
: actory at lowest 
factory prices, 
Moreover, you 
get a stove or 
range not excel- 
led by a —S the 

world, We 
antes quality under a 
nk bond. 


. 


360 DAYS APPROVAL 
and We Pay the Freight. 
If you do not find the Kalamazoo ezact- 
ly as represented, the trial does not 
cost you a cent. It will pay you to in- 
vestigate. 
Send Postal for Galatog No. 100, 


All Kalamazoos ave shipped prompt. 
ky, blacked, polished ona 
ready Jor use. 



































$100,000 off. for one tn- 
vention; $8,5 or another, 
‘Book “How to Obtain a t”” and 
“What to Invent” sent free. Send 
rough BA. for free report as to 
Patentability. We advertise your 
patent for sale at our expense, 


Chandiee & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys, 
977 F. Street, Washington, D. C. 





YOU WANT MY CATALOGUE ? 
Splendid and useful articles 
for EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY 
Sust whe ove wernt!) 
SENT FREE FOR THE ASKING. 4 


Prof J. R. Beery. Pleasant Hill.0. 

















See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


A Black Sheep in Feathers. 


B, 8S, BOWDISH. 





Nature painted the crow pretty 
black as to external appearances, and 
man, taking up the work where na- 
ture left off, depicted the bird’s char- 
acter in a still more somber hue. 
From stealing eggs and newly hatched 
chicks, and pulling the young corn 
and injuring the ripe and “milk” corn, 
to ranking with the raven as a bird 
of ill omen, the charges have piled up 
against him. While there has been 
much exaggeration,.as well as a ten- 
dency to overlook his good points, 
there is unfortunately a good deal of 
substantiated truth in these charges. 

Mrs Olive Thorne Miller, in her de- 
lightful book, Little Brothers of the 
Air, regarding the matter from the 
standpoint of sentiment, thinks that if 
the crow takes an occasional chicken 
or egg, it is no more than he is entitled 
to as a valuable destroyer of injurious 
insects; and Prof Beal -of the United 
States department of agriculture, from 
the economic standpoint, concludes 
that the crow in well settled portions 
of the country is more beneficial than 
harmful. Certainly the absence of 
crows from their accustomed haunts 
would leave a great blank in the coun- 
try’s charm, 

Though not among the birds ranked 
highest by naturalists, this bird shows 
a higher degree of something akin to 
intelligence than any other of our na- 
tive birds. In the wild state this is 
chiefly employed in procuring food 
and in guarding against enemies. 





CROW’S NEST AND EGGS, 


Taken young and reared as a pet, it 
shows in many charming ways. A 
very few crows learn to talk to a lim- 
ited extent, and there is a belief firmly 
rooted in the minds of many people 
that it is only necessary to split the 
tongue to enable any crow to talk. 
According to the best authorities this 
is useless, as a crow that cannot talk 
a this operation is not benefited 
y it. 

I have never had a talking crow, but 
one that I kept for more than a year, I 
am sure tried very hard to express him- 
self. The baby jargon that the young 
deliver so forcibly at feeding time was 
elaborated and expanded until one 
could almost imagine he detected 
words. There was but one person 
with whom this bird would really en- 
ter into conversation, my grandmother, 
and with her only when he thought 
he had no other audience. When 
feeling thus inclined, a few words 


FACTS ABOUT CANCER. 


A new bookiet gubvishet at penpidore- 
ble expense by L. Leach, M. D., of 739 
Illinois St., Indianapolis, tells the cause 
of Cancer and instructs in the care of the 
potent Tells what to do in the case of 

leeding, pain, odor, etc., and is avaluable 
guide in the management of any case. It 
advises the best method of treatment, and 
the reasons why. In short, it is a book 
thes yo u will value foritsinformation. It 
will be sent by mail prepaid, on receipt 
of ten cents, stamps or coin. 
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‘THE WHOLE FAMILY 





from her would start him into a flood 
of this queer language, with many 
modulations end inflections, and punc- 
tuated by nods and gesticulations, 
while he eyed her keenly as though to 
see whether she understood him. Let 
another member of the family slip 
ever so quietly to the nearest corner 
for a peep at this performance, and no 
matter how much the performer was 
absorbed in his subject, he instantly 
detected the carefully protruded head, 
and his conversation ended in a loud 
and angry caw. 

Though showing little of the habit of 
stealing and secreting small objects, 
he was mischievous in other ways, one 
of his favorite pastimes being the dis- 
section of plants. When punished 
with a little whip he grew very angry 
and fiercely charged his mentor. One 
of his favorite occupations was walk- 
ing in the garden between the rows of 
potatoes and picking off the bugs. 
What a boon a flock of crows encour- 


aged in this habit would be, the far- 


mer can best imagine. 

Crows occasionally nest in apple 
trees in orchards, and-in low saplings, 
but the majority of nests are built in 
the main forks of large trees in the 
woods, from 30 to 60 feet from the 
ground. From three to seven eggs are 
laid in the well built and deeply 
cupped nest, of sticks, grapevine bark, 
dead leaves and grass, besides miscel- 
laneous articles innumerable. The pe- 
riod of incubation is about fourteen 
days, and for a little longer than that, 
after the young are hatched, the young 
remain in the nest. Then for some 
weeks they are still dependent on their 
parents for food. 

There is no reason for the “pot to 
call the kettle black,” and if the crow 
is a thief, at least his record in that 
line compared with that of some of his 
human brethren is not “so worse.” 


What Am I Goin’ t? Du? 


A. C. DAVIS. 


Warm, tro from the south the spring wind 





The ‘April sky is clear, 

And I know by the droopy way I feel 
That gardenin’ time is near 

But they say our niggard congressmen 
(I voted for ‘em, tew,) 

Won't send no more free garden seeds— 
Now, what am I goin’ t’ du? 


I’ve rubbed the rust off of my hoe 
And sharpened up my spade, 

Nailed a few pickets on the fence 
And other ’rangements made 

Tu raise a _crop of garden truck. 
But_now i’m feelin’ blue, 

For I shall get no more free seeds— 
So what am I goin’ t’ du? 

ad 


Last 
squa 


Pa’ snips and artichokes; 

I saw that congress cared for me— 
Took int’ rest in my folks. 

It’s true, they didn’t do right well, 
(The seeds, I mean,) but few 

Came up. But then, [ got ‘em free— 
But now, what shall I du? 


they sent me _ crookneck 


Postmaster ev’ry spring would hand 
Me out a package buff 

And with a cheerful smile would say, 
“Here’s some garden stuff.’ 

That well known pack no more I'll see 
With my name on it, tew. 

Does congress spect tu git my vote 
If that’s the way they du? 


a 


A Novel Watch Party. 


LILLIE MARTIN. 








It was certainly a charming affair 
this watch party given by a clever 
hostess; the feature of the evening, 
“Things Found on a Watch,” afford- 
ed much merriment. See if you can 
find them: 

Books of any author? 

What part of a-watch represents 
summer resorts? 

Always seen at a circus? 

Cesar, Brutus, Mark Antony? 

Good for dyspeptics? 

Five cards in euchre? 

A flower? 

Cornelia’s children? 

Kept by the secretary? 

Parts of all fruits? 

Something lawyers seek? 

Parts of a german? 

Favorite vehicles? 

Away from the front? 

Souvenir watches done in white and 
gold, with pencils were tied to each 
score card. A dainty little calendar 
decorated with hand-painted “watches 
was given as a prize to the one guess- 














THE TRAVELERS. 


We’s>goin’ visitin’ to my Aunt Jane 
Miles an’ miles an’ miles by train 
An’ I’ve got on my bestest dress 


An’ I looks pretty nice, I gues: 








ing them all; the consolation prize was 
a bottle of catsup, tied with biue rib- 
bon. Ices and cakes were served at 


the conclusion of the contest 

The answers to these quest s will 
be printed next week. In the mean- 
time see if you can get them right 


Plucky Little Horse Woman 
a girl 14 years old and like to work 
in the field in the spring and summer 
I can harrow, load hay and plow with 





a three horse riding plow. I can rake 
a@ little, but our rake is too heavy for 
me. My sister Hazel did most of the 
mowing last year. We have five 
horses and two colts, 18 head of cat- 
tle, 10 milch cows, 12 pigs and about 
60 chickens. For pets I have a kitten 
named Malta, a puppy named Dolly, 
a cow named Rocksy, a little calf 
named Harvey, and a four-year-old 
colt named Prince. He will open and 
shut the barn door, bite the cows 
when I tell him, and shake hands. I 
have herded cows on him since he 


was 11, years old, but we have a pas- 


ture for them this year. [I love tw ride 
horse back and would get on any wild 
horse or broncho. One day last spring, 


when I was going to New Brighton to 


take my music lesson, I was riding 
horse back with a side saddle. I was 
galloping along when all of a sudden 
my saddle turned and my elbo vas 
put out of place and one bone broken 
by the fall I got. I got up and put the 
saddle back on my horse and started 
on again, but I soon turned back 


and was taken to the doctor.—[tividie 
M. Rose, Minn. 


Farm Good Enough for Goldic—0On 
the farm you can have all sorts of 
fun. My father owns 1000 acres of 
land, all in Rooks county. I tak the 
farm every time for sport.—[Golidis 
Silvers, Kan. 











CAN YOU FIND THEM? 


is watched by 
Do you see 


This wily trapper 
two rabbits and a fox. 
them ? 
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Our Pattern Offer. 





Aprons which cover the wearer en- 
tirely are the most serviceable for the 
small girl who has no care for her 
clothes. No 4727 is very pretty in de- 
sign and easily made. A yoke ap- 

ars in front from which a box- 
pleated skirt portion depends. The 











No 4727—Serviceable Apron, 2, 3, 4, 
§ and 6 years. 
sleeve has tiny tucks near the wrist, 


which takes the place of a cuff. The 
plain standing. collar makes a com- 
plete garment and the pattern may be 
used for a dress if a belt is used to 
girdle it in long waisted manner. 
Straps fastened to the underarm seams 
cross in back and fasten with a but- 
ton. 
DAINTY DRESSING SACK. 

No 6412—In this day of Mandarin 
coats and Chinese embroidery nothing 
could be more chic than this little 
boudoir jacket. The garment will 
please the inexperienced sewer be- 
cause of its simplicity of construction. 
The only seam is in the center of the 
back. The sleeves are cut in one 








No 6412—One Piece Dressing Sack, | 


Smal!, Medium and Large. 
piece with the body part and are 
daintily joined with ribbons beneath 
the arms. The model is-one which 
the average woman likes to experi- 
ment on in the selection of colors and 
trimmings. A chintz of Bastern col- 
coring might prove most attractive 
with a narrow band of some plain con- 
trasting -material set near the edge. 
A soft silk or flowered dimity might 
be quite pretty and very little need be 
expended upon its development. 

HOW TO ORDER. 
In ordering patterns,. be sure to 
give the number and size wanted. 
These patterns are sent postpaid for 


10 cents each. Address Pattern De- 


THE SEWING ROOM 


The Coffee Debate. 


The published statements of a num- 
ber of coffee importers and roasters 
indicate a “‘waspy” feeling towards us, 
for daring to say that coffee is harm- 
ful to a percentage of the people. 

A frank public discussion of the 
subject is quite agreeable to us and 
can certainly do no harm; on the 
contrary, when all the facts on both 
sides of any question are spread be- 
fore the people they can thereupon 
decide and act intelligently. 

Give the people plain facts and they 





will take care of themselves. 





We demand facts in this coffee dis- 
cussion and propose to see that the 
facts are brought clearly before the 
people. 

A number of coffee importers and 
roasters have joined a2 movement to 
boom coffee and stop the use of Pos- 
tum Food Coffee and in their news- 
paper statements undertake to de- 
ceive by false assertions. 

Their first is that coffee is not 
harmful. 

We assert that one in every three 
coffee users has some form of incipi- 








ent or chronic disease; realize for one 





moment what a terrible menace to a 
nation of civilized people, when one 
kind of beverage cripples the energies 
and health of one-third the people 
who use it. 

We make the assertion advisedly 
and suggest that the reader secure his 
own proof by personal inquiry among 
coffee users. 

Ask your coffee drinking friends if 
they keep free from any sort of aches 
and ails. You will be startled at the 
percentage and will very naturally 
seek to place the cause of disorder on 
something aside from coffee, whether 
food, inherited tendencies or some- 
thing else. 

Go deeper in your search for facts. 

If your friend admits occasional 
neuralgia, rheumatism, heart weak- 
ness, stomach or bowel trouble, kid- 
ney complaint, weak eyes, or ap- 
proaching nervous prostration, induce 
him or her to make the experiment of 
leaving off coffee for 10 days and us- 
ing Postum Food Coffee, and observe 
the result.. It will startle you and 





give your friend something to think 
of. Of course, if the person is one of 
the weak ones and says “I can’t quit,” 
you will have discovered one of the 
slaves of the coffee importer. Treat 
such kindly, for they seem absolutely 
powerless to stop the gradual but sure 
destruction of body and health. 

Nature has a way of destroying a 
part of the people to make room for 
the stronger. It is the old law of “the 
survival of the fittest’ at work, and 
the victims are many. 

We repeat the assertion that coffee 
does harm many people, not all, but 


an army large enough to appall the in- 
vestigator and searcher for facts. 
The next prevarication of the coffee 
importers and roasters is their state- 
ment that Postum Food Coffee is 
made of roasted peas, beans or corn, 
and mixed with a low grade of coffee 
and that it contains no nourishment. 


We have previously offered to wager 
$100,000 with them that their state- 
ments are absolutely false. 

They have not accepted our wager 


and they will not. 

We will gladly make a present of 
$25,000 to any roaster or importer of 
old fashioned ccffee who will accept 
that wager. 


Frée inspection of our factories and 
methods is made by thousands of peo- 
ple each month and the coffee import- 
ers themselves are. cordially invited. 
Both Postum and Grape-Nuts are ab- 
sohutely pure and made exactly as 
stated. 

The formula of Postum and the an- 
alysis made by one of the foremost 
chemists of Boston has been printed 
on every package for many years and 
is absolutely accurate. 

Now as to the food value of Postum. 
It contains the parts of the wheat berry 
which carry the elemental salts such 
as lime, iron, potash, silica, etc., etc., 
used by the life forces to rebuild the 
cellular tissue, and this is particularly 
true of the phosphate of potash, also 
found in Grape-Nuts, which combines 
in the human body with albumen and 
this combination together with water, 
rebuilds the worn out gray matter in 
the delicate nerve centers all over the 
body, and throughout the brain and 
solar plexus. 

Ordinary coffee stimulates in an un- 
natural way, but with many people it 
slowly and surely destroys and does 
not rebuild this gray substance so 
vitally important to the well-being of 
every human being. 

These are eternal facts, proven, wel! 
authenticated and known to every 




















properly educated physician, chemist 
and food expert. 

Please remember we never say or- 
dinary coffee hurts everyone. 

Some people use it regularly and 
seem strong enough to withstand its 
attacks, but there is misery and dis- 
ease in store for the man or woman 
who persists in its use when nature 
protests, by heart weakness, stomach 
and bowel troubles, kidney disease, 
weak eyes, or general nervous pros- 
tration. The remedy is obvious. The 
drug caffeine, contained in all ordi- 
nary coffee must be discontinued ab- 
solutely or the disease will continue 
in spite of any medicine and will 
grow worse. 

It is easy to leave off the old fash- 
ioned coffee by adopting Postum Food 
Coffee, for in it one finds a pleasing 
hot breakfast or dinner beverage that 
has the deep seal brown color, chang- 
ing to a rich golden brown when good 
cream is added. When boiled long 
enough (15 minutes) the flavor is not 
that of rank Rio coffee, but very like 
the milder, smooth and high grade 
Java, but entirely lacking the drug ef- 
fect of ordinary coffee. 

Anyone suffering from disorders set 
up by coffee drinking (and there is an 
extensive variety) can absolutely de- 
pend upon some measure of relief by 
quitting coffee and using Postum Food 
Coffee. 

If the disease has not become too 
strongly rooted, one can with good 
reason expect it to disappear entirely 
in a reasonable tin:e after the active 
cause of the trouble removed and 
the cellular tissue has time to natur- 
ally rebuild with the elements fur- 
nished by Postum and good food 

It's only just plain ¢<.d common 
sense. 

Now, with the exact facts before the 
reader, he or she can decide the wise 


is 


course, looking to health and the 
power to do things. 

If you have any doubt as to the 
cause of any ache or ail you may 


have, remember the far reaching tele- 
grams of a hurt nervous system travel 
from heel to head, and it may be well 
worth your while to make the exper- 
iment of leaving off coffee entirely for 
10 days and using Postum in its place. 
You will probably gather some good 
solid facts, worth more than a gold 
mine, for health can make gold and 
sickness lose it. Besides there's all 
the fun, for it’s like a continuous in- 
ternal frolic to be perfectly well. 
There’s a reason for 


POSTUM 


Pestum Cereal Co., Ltd. Battle Creek, Mich 











THE FAME OF SAPOLIO 


has reached far and wide. Everywhere in mil- 
lions of homes there is a regard for it which can 
not be shaken. Sapolio has done much for your 
home, but now for yourself—have you ever tried 
that “Dainty Woman’s Friend,” HAND SAPOLIO? 





HAND SAPOLIO,, for toiet ana 


bath, is a delicate preparation, as necessary 
for you as Sapolio is for the home. Should be 
on every washstand. It Keeps the sKin soft, 
removes stains, and in the bath aids natural 
changes of the shin, and gives a delightful sen- 


sation of new life. 


Try a cake. 


A delicate preparation of the purest ingredients. 
its cost is but a trifle, its use a fine habit, 











partment, this office, 


See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 








CLOVERS 


And How to Grow Them 
By Thomas Shaw 


This is the first book published which treats on 
the growth, cultivation and treatment of clovers 
as icable to all parts of the United States 
and Canada, and which takes up the entire sub- 
ject in a systematic way and consecutive se- 
quence. The importance of clover im the economy 
of the farm is so great that an exhaustive work 
on this subject will, no doubt, be welcomed by 
students in agriculture as well as by all who are 
interested in the tilling of the soll, After thor- 
oughly explaining the principles and practice of 
succéssful clover cultivation in general, the most 
important species and varieties are discussed in 
detafi, With each are given its varieties, pastur- 
ing, harvesting for hay, saving seed, renewing, 
value as fertilizer. Thus each chapter is complete 
im itself. (lustrated, 5x8 inches. 35 pages. 
Cloth, net oevecccoscccesosSl. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
459-44 Lafayette Street, New York, N.Y. 
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EATEN OUT OF 
HOUSE AND HOME 


Hew a Confirmed Dyspeptic Developed an Ab- 
petite Like a Corn-husker’s and Cleaned 
Out Everything in Sight. 


The wife of a leading druggist of 
Des Moines tells how her brother was 
changed from a dyspeptic without ap- 
petite to a prodigious eater. 

“My brother, who is a lawyer in 
Chicago, came to visit me and I hardly 
knew him on his arrival he was so thin 
and run down. I had not seen him for 
years and was much alarmed at his 
appearance. He told me not to worry 
as he had been in this condition for 
years as a result of chronic dyspepsia. 
I asked him what he had done for it, 
and he said he had done everything— 
taken every remedy he had ever heard 
of and consulted doctors without num- 
ber, none of them helped him. I 
asked him if he ever took Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets, and he said he 
hadn’t and what was more he wouldn't. 
He had sworn off taking medicine of 
any kind, 

“Tt had my husband bring home a 
box from the store and I actually 
made him take one or two of the tab- 
lets after he had eaten. They made 
him feel so much better that he of- 
fered no further objection. He had 
not taken the one box before he was 
greatly improved and three or four 
boxes cured him of dyspepsia and 
gave him a wonderful appetite. He 
came near eating us out of house and 
home. My, but it did me good to see 
him eat. He gained fifteen pounds 
before he returned home, and he 
writes me that he has not been 
troubled with dyspepsia since.” 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets actually 
do the work assigned to them. They 
relieve weak and overburdened stom- 
achs of their work of digestive ac- 
tion. Their component parts are iden- 
tical with those of the digestive fluids 
and secretions of the stomach and 
they simply take up the grind and 
carry on the work just the same as a 
good, strong, healthy stomach would 
do it, 

On this account Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets are perfectly natural in their 
action and effects. They do not cause 
any unnatural or violent disturbance 
in the sti mach or bowels. They them- 
selves digest the food and supply the 
system with all the nourishment con- 
tained in what is eaten and carry out 
Nature’s plans for the sustenance and 
maintenance of the body. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, by thus 
relieving the stomach of its work, en- 
able it to recuperate and regain its 
normal health and strength. Nature 
repairs the worn and wasted tissues 
just as she heals and knits the bone 
of a broken limb, which is of course 

_not used during the process of repair. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are for 
sale by all druggists at 50 cents a box, 
One box will frequently effect a per- 
fect cure, 





Clothing force ca 
out the dealer’s profits. 
Made 


Get two suits for the 
price of one. All wool 
suits and overcoats 
MADE TO ORDER 

handsomely trimmed 
and guaranteed to give 
satisfaction. Many pat- 
terns to choose from. 


Save Half 
Men’s wo Suits 


MADE TO ORDER 
'$7:52 to $15:00 


Ladies’ tl his te tne 
‘fest 
Patterns 


to Order 
at the 
Mill 


the wearer at wholesale 
‘prices. All the newest 
styles and colors. Chev- 
iots, Broadcloths, Bril- 
liantines, Panamas, 
Henrié¢ttas, Shepherd's 
Checks, Mohairs, Silk- 


MY all downs. Every yard guar. 

—* anteed. EXPRESS CHARGES 

Shades PAID. Write for samples 
’ and catalogue. 


GLEN ROCK WOOLEN MILLS, 
200 Main &t., Somerville, N. J. 
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To the School Children 


Know All Ye 

my faithful subjects and honored superiors, that 
KING CORN, by virtue of being the most hg 
sally grown, most important and most beautiful 
of all cereal crops, am your dutiful King, your 
gracious Majesty, yet your humble Servant, Wheat 
is my queen; oats, rye, barley, rice, buckwheat, 
my brothers. 

Yet I, Zea Mays, am a true Republie rather than 
a Kingdom. Each kernel of corn is a citizen of 
my plant-republic, Just as each child may de- 
velop into a citizen—good, bad or indifferent—of 
the human republic, so may each of my children, 
each kernel of corn, develop into an individual 
plant—likewise good, bad or indifferent—in the 
Republic of Grain, And just as your human re- 
public improves in all that makes for human prog- 
ress and happiness, according as the character and 
capacity of each citizen improves, so will the 
public of Grain improve in beauty, usefulness and 
profit to man, according as each kernel is improved. 
Again, just as each upright citizen of the human 
republic may become the highest type of kingly 
manhood,—equal before the law, superior only by 
reason of character or attainments, so may each 
kernel of grain attain to the highest glory of per- 
fection. 

But the All-Wise Creator—‘Nature that moves 
in mysterious ways her wonders to perform’’—has 
endowed the children of Grain with the ability to 
respond to care and culture, much more rapidly 
than the children of Man respond to their envi- 
ronment, In a single season, the yield of corn or 
other grains may be much increased by wisdom in 
the one matter of selecting and testing seed, 
three to five years, selection and breeding of seed, 
with proper attention to soil and culture, will 
add profoundly to the power of grain to benefit 
man. To make these advantages possible on every 
acre of grain planted in 1906, to confer upon youth 
the surpassing fascinations and priceless benefits of 
original experiments in Nature, to utilize the mar- 
vels of plant growth and of soil life for the educa- 
tion, pleasure and profit of young and old; I, 
King Corn, appeal to the children of our broad 
land, to their parents and to the American public. 
Now, therefore, after conferring with school com- 
iwittees, superintendents and teachers, children and 
parents, farmers and manufacturers, editors and 
other leaders, and receiving assurances of the united 
co-operation of all interests, I, Corn, King 
Cereals, President of the Republic of Grain, do 
hereby designate and appoint that 





PROCLAMATION 


and People of America 


By KING CORN, I. R. 


SEED GRAIN DAY IN ALL SCHOOLS 


shall be observed on these dates: South of the 
Ohio river, on Wednesday, 4 April, 1906; North of 
that latitude, on Wednesday, 11 April, 906. 

day, or near to it as possible, let special 
exercises be held in the schools relative to the corn 
plant and corn crop, or other grains, according 
to the simple and interesting suggestions on next 
page. Let lessons of the day be in terms of grain, 
so far as feasible. Meanwhile, it is important that 
pupils at once select and test the seed of corn or 
other spring grains by the simple methods on next 
page, so as to be able to report the outcome of 
their experiments to the school on Seed Grain Day. 

OPPORTUN'TIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


The celebration in each school on Seed Grain 
Day should conclude with the organiaztion of a 
Young Folks’ Grain Club, The object of the club 
is x set forth on next page. Without a cent 

expense, it gives every boy or girl a chance to 

(1) Get a membership badge. 

(2) Earn a prize at the school Grain Harvest 
Festival to be held next. autumn, 

(3) To win a decoration for the school room as 
& prize for the teacher. 

(4) To compete for premiums on grain offered at 
local, county, district and state fairs. 

(5) To compete for any other special prizes that 
may be offercd— 
all without any outlay of money by the children. 
Furthermore, every youth (boy or girl) who alone, 
or in co-operation with others, plants one acre of 
corn in 1906, or one acre of wheat or oats, may 
compete for the $5000 in cash and many other 
prizes offered by The Orange Judd Co, for the best 
work with these crops in its contest to add millions 
to grain growers’ profits. And The Editor of the 
agricultural periodical mentioned, ‘offers $250 in 
cash as the Myrick prizes for the best wore of 
such Young Folks’ Grain Clubs, as previously de- 
scribed. Colorado and Minnesota each offer $2500 
in special cash prizes for children’s work with 
In witness whereof I hereunto set my hand and 
seal this twelfth day of February, 1906, being the 
birthday of the immortal Lincoln, and the 130th 
year of the independence of the United States of 
America. 

God save the Commonwealth, 

King Corn. 


President of the Republic of Grain. 





Last Call for Seed Grain Day. 





The wide spread enthusiasm about 
this great movement for the right kind 
of education for the children and the 
increasing of profits on the farm, in- 
dicates a most enthusiastic Seed Grain 
Day in thousands of schools. Piles of 
letters are coming in asking for proc- 
lamations and school teachers, coun- 
ty superintendents, pupils, parents and 
others are writing to enlist in the 
work. Enterprising superintendents 
of schools in the several states have 
undertaken to see all of their school 
observe Seed Grain Day and many 
thousands of the proclamations have 
been supplied to teachers and pupils. 
No movement inaugurated in recent 
years has received such a warm wel- 
come early in its life. Young folks 
grain clubs are being organized 
everywhere after the suggestions of 
King Corn, which are again given 
above. 

In the Atlantic and southern states 
the interest in this movement is re- 
ceiving particular support. Efforts 
are being made in Louisiana to se- 
cure special prizes for the school chil- 
dren of that state. Georgia schools 
are taking it up quite generally and 
the proclamation has been distributed 
broadcast. The previous interest in 
school gardens? etc, in New York has 
promoted the interest in this move- 
ment, and applications for outfits are 
comng in rapidly from that state. 
Read carefully this proclamation 
and become thoroughly familiar with 
the important points. Go to school 
on Seed Grain Day prepared to act 
on the suggestions for organization of 
a Young Folks Grain Club. More 
boys’ corn clubs, girls’ home. study 
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circles, etc, have been organized this 


winter than ever before. This move- 
ment is bound to reach every school 
and home in time. Be one of the first 
to organize and get the full benefits of 
this great educational movement. 


POINTS ON ORGANIZING THE CLUB. 


When you meet for final election of 
officers and organization of the grain 
club be sure to cover the points pre- 
viously outlined in this journal which 
are as follows 

1, Select a-name for the club. 

2. Outline objects of club. 

3. . Specify who may become mem- 
bers. 

4, Elect officers. 

5. Have secretary report list of 
members to American Agriculturist 
and receive badges for members and 
officers. 

6. Have secretary send request for 
autograph portrait of Herbert Myrick 
to be hung in the school room. 

7. Vote to hold a Harvest Festival 
next fall. 

8. Have the executive committee 
try to secure offers of prizes from 
people in the neighborhood, such as 
money, books, seeds, etc. Remember 
the special prizes offered as follows: 
$250 in cash by President Myrick of 
the Orange Judd Company; $2500 in 
each Minnesota and Colorado, offered 
by state authorities . and $5000 and 
many other cash prizes offered by 
Orange Judd Company in the Million 
Dollar Grain contest. 

9. Have some one describe the Mil- 
lion Dollar grain contest in detail. 

10. Take a penny collection to se- 
cure funds to conduct the club’s cor- 
respondence. The secretary should 
send 2c stamp, for each five names 
forwarded to American Agriculturist 
to pay partial postage on badges, por- 
trait, ete. 





Spring Medicine. 


WILL TEMPLER. 
Lazy days are runnin’ now 
stopped its flow; Co 
Here an’ there in hollers yet 
little snow; ™ * 
In th’ ditches and th’ swamps ;...,, 
and lizards peep; — 


On th’ winders in th’ 
gin to creep. 
Woodshed faces to th’ 
are gettin’ warm; 
From th’ cracks and crevices { } 
gin to swarm. 
Suckers runnin’ in th’ brook— nd 
if they’ll bite; - 
Guess I'll dig a can o’ worms 
fer some tonight. 
Pussy willers by th’ crick hay, 
to swell; 
Birch logs in th’ 


Sarret wa hy 


south 


woodpile gi, 


a pleasant smell. _ 
Eggs are cheap, we have ‘e ow 
morning, noon and nig! % 
But in winter we git none, by a plac. 
ued sight. — 
Beats th’ deuce how hens wil! }, 
when their eggs is cheap, 
And how they will go and qui n 
th’ price is steep. 
Father’s in th’ sheep pen now, cariy’ 
fer th’ lambs; ; 
Grandad’s in th’ granery burn th’ 
hams; 
Uncle’s in th’ cow stable, teachin’ 


calves to drink. 
While they s’pose I’m splittin’ wood 
here I set and think, : 
Mother’s by the kitchen stove, steepjy’ 
boneset tea; : 
When she’s got it black enough, then 
it’s up to me. 


“Mornin’ on, and mornin’ off,” that 
is what she'll say, 

“Boys must take their medicine, ey'ry 
springtime day. : 

Boneset now and sulphur then isseg 
with th’ last, 

Tones a boy and makes him rong 


Lf) 


cause he grows too fast.” 


Funny, ain’t it, grown folks don't haf 
to take such stuff? 
Summer, winter, fall and spring, they 


are well enough. 
So, when I grow to a man—Mother’s 
eallin’ me, 
For to drink a—how 
boneset tea. 


I hate it—pint o’ 





Won't Give Up the Farm—I think 
Jimmie Atwater is wrong. I think 
that after he had been in the city 
a while he would not like it. | have 


lots of fun on our farm. I was riding 
down hill on my sled and I run into 





the wire fence. I got a big scratch 
on my face and I cut my nos¢ But 
I will not give up the farm.—[Emma 
Cc. Griffith. 

In Hungary a verbal statement 


made by a testator when on the point 
of death, in the presence of witnesses, 
constitutes a valid will. A _ clever 
scamp took advantage of this law to 
swindle the other heirs to his father's 
estate. Shortly before the death of 
the father, the servants were culled 
into his room and heard a voice pre- 





ceeding from the bed say: “I leave 
all my property to my eldest son, 
Alois, and my other children are to 
get nothing.” It has developed that 
the words were not spoken by the 
dying man (he was unconscious) but 
by a phonograph secreted under the 
bed. 

No man has really come into his 


own who cannot rise above the iimma- 
terial, and content himself with the 
essentials of life. 
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THE LOST BROTHER. 
This boy is gathering sap in his 


His brother 


father’s sugar orchard. 
Do you 


is with him, but has hidden. 
see him? 
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TABLE TALK 


Of just the right prop 
the roots of several indi 
medicina! plants, or rat 

icinal principles .ski 








Talking it Over. 





Dear Host: If anything more was 
needed to clinch the many decisions 
given J. M. T. it was given in the story 
“The Broken Salad Bowl.” I wonder 
if it could have been possible for 
Marian to take the step she did had 
a mother-in-law been looking on, 
which act, Henty admits, saved to 
them the happiness of their home 
life. I have not sent an answer to 
this question for fear I might say 
too much, for I am one who was de- 
prived of the right that every woman 
should have of beginning my married 
life under a roof which sheltered only 
husband and wife. And although 
more than a quarter of a century has 
rolled away since husband brought 
me, a young bride, to his father’s 
home, I still have the heart feeling 
that I have missed a great happiness. 
While my parents-in-law and I had no 
special rupture and still have kindly 
r each other, we would have 
each better of the other had 
dwelt under the same roof. 
And what is of vastly more impor- 
tance, husband and I weuld always 
have had more consideration for each 
other had we begun in our own home 
even if it had been but a rented cabin. 
it rather than 


regard f 
thought 
we neve! 


To-day | would choose 
the grandest mansion with others, 

1 though the other might include 
my own loved mother. So when my 
boys marry, no matter how much their 
wives and I love each other, they must 
begin in a home of their own.—[Home 
Lover. 

Dear Host: I do-not agree with 
Caroline French Benton in all of her 
article on “having things nice.” 
Fancy a farmer coming in from his 
work to a table set after the most 
dainty fashion! Why not? And if 
anyone can afford fine cooking, who 


but farmer folk, with everything good 


to cook with? Then those flowers in 
the center of the table—why not? The 
trouble is, most of the people are af- 
ter the almighty dollar so fast that 
they won’t take life’s little every-day 
pleasures as they can. That is more 
the cause of the nervous prostration 
than discontent. Discontent is all 


right in its place, as when one is dis- 
ontented with a poor appearance of 
home of self? Then remedy the fault 
and don’t werry about it. “Work in 
moderation with a definite purpose in 
view, and don’t be turned down in 
anything you undertake,” is my mot- 
to. Some farmers are born gentle- 
men, and though poor, delight in 
every refinement of life. Becatise @ 
man comes in contaet with the soil, 
it does not sofl his sowl; it makes 
him a better, nobler man. The best 
of magazines, farm papers and books, 
an hour at noon to enjoy them, everi- 
ings spent in music, vocal and instru- 
mental, a flower and fruit garden, are 
all the farmer’s lawful, rightful pleas- 
ures, and even the man with only a 
small farm can have all these if he 
will try. And he won’t nor will his 
wife, be down with nervous prostra- 
uon.— [Kentucky Farmer. 

Dear Host: The replies to Mrs Acton 
have interested me, as I have a little 


girl the same age who has been diffi- 
cult to control. Perhaps my expe- 
rience may help her. I.use a small 


whip for punishment. Until last fall 
I teproved -or switched lightly for 
each offenee until at last she paid no 
attention to what I said unless I pun- 
ished severely, so I tried a néw meth- 
od. Small things I overlook. Other 
offences are punished by making her 
Sit in her chair a few minutes, but if 
Switching is necessary I do it thor- 
oughly, an@ the result is more satis- 
factory, although not all that could be 
Wished for. Fixing the little one’s at- 
tention on other subjects obviates the 
necessity of continual reproof, anda 
helping mamma make cookies, with 





rom the use o 
Nady of inst the tig 
tates Dr. Pierce’s Fa 
—_ e ” 
her little rolling pin, board and cutter, | S25. “ran-down.” ion 
and washing handkerchiefs and stock- Maey oe. P 
ings in her little tub afe among my Pt 
little girl’s delights. With Ellie, I 
agree that an only child has too much 


attention and is easily spoiled. My is alcohol. 
two little ones usually play happily to- 4 —y . 
gether, but visiting a little cousin, whe i sal! fons, Tae 


wants all his playthings to himself, 
there is trouble continually.—[Gene- 
vieve’s Mother, N H. 


Between “‘Tablers. 


T. C. Preston, let the child of twelve 
have money in his own name, but in 
your keeping, you to be consulted 
whenev any is wanted. Also, let 
him count it over often, so he may 
realize that what he spends is gene. 
Let him accumulate the money from 
work done for neighbors, gifts and 
payments for some home dutiés, but 
never allow him to think he must be 
paid for everything he does. My son 
of twelve had $40 in bank. His father 


cines, but to use 
glycerine instead. 
perfectly herm 
{ctnal 


tritive, anti-septic al 
ues 
ily 








secret 
printed, in pl 
wrapper. 


eri 


servative of the medtiicinal 
found in our indigenous, or native, médi- | of all the several schools of practice for 
| the cure of diseases of the mucous sur- 


&ré H0f-alcoholic, Dr. Pi 
ines belong all b 





AN IMPORTANT SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. 
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“Likely to Revolutionize Pharmacy. 








A RAPPY COMBINATION 


rtion of each of | 
enous, or native, 
er of the active, 
Ilfully extracted 
ehemically pure 
ht stre , con- 
vorite escrip- 


tion for the cure of weak, invalid, nerv- 
-worked 


ierce discovered 


cally pure glycerine, of proper 
isa ted totcke colvent and 


pre- 
rinciples 
Believing, 


of alcohol, éven 
ong continued, 


works great harm to the human system, 
hé determined not t6 employ this com- 
monly used agent in making his medi-| of remedies for all cases of atonie dys- 
. triple - refined | pepsia, that is dyspepsia one 
, glycerine is not | weakness of the stomach itself—muscu- 

possesses | lar weakness; also, for kidney and blad- 
ties, being a | der diseases. 


ut 


t, solvent, nu- 
anti - ferment. 


|} and al] eatarrhal diseases of the sevyera 


| 


j 
| 


exact m of the several 
th jents uséd in these medicines, as | in Queen’s root alone will cure bad cases 
well as the working formula and peculiar 

tus and appliances ém- | 
r manufacture, are with-| 


paid him monthly for watering the publicity that Pierce's | 
horses and milking one cow. He had} proprietary ts may not be infringed 
a small garden and sold the vege-| gnd trespassed upon by uaprineipied 
tables. He used his pony to carry! jmitators and those who may be piratic- 


telegrams for the operator, he did 
errands for the neighbors, for which 
they frequently paid him. Money was 
sent by relatives as gifts. On one oc- 
casion, a cord of wood was delivered, 
and he was told to go get a man to 
saw it in stove lengths. He quickly 
asked, “If I saw it, will you pay me?” 
His father, skeptical of his ability, 
answered, “Yes, I will give you just as 


ally tnclined. 


have to pin your faith 


cenary motives, the 


women too, to 


put for 
claims for their 


loud 


much as any other man.” In @ Short y 
time he was ready for his pay. There pany tt oe peat ne atl 
was @ plentiful crop of acorns and mete a 

his father suggested that if he would bottle” ok It don’t 
gather acorns, they would get two lit- | one’s heajth. It shoul 
tle pigs, the father paying for both, | too to be ex 


one to be his. When grown, whatever 
the market price for pork, he should 


have it. From this he got $9. All he] them, 
spent came out of his savings, but of | sands bad 
course we bought his clothes. So | and happiness. 


careful he became, that when a troupe 
came to town, he would ask the opin- 
ion of different ones as to its charac- 
ter, for fear it was some fake, and 


THEY 8TAND 
In having 


of seores ui eminent medical 
and writers, of all the several schools of 


WHAT OTHERS SAY. 
With Dr. Pierce’s medicines you don’t 


wholly to what 


the manufacturer says of their curative 
potency as with other —~ 9 -y 
gr 

getting, it is feared, often lead men, and 


Mer- 
for money- 


th unreasonable 
iy praised but 
ess compounds. 


y should the afflicted beware of 
-John,” free, give away, “trial | 
fle with | 


ay to 
be regarded as 


7 eg with. 4 
Dr. ’s medicines have a recor 
of Bog et years. of cures behind 
,~ Hy a4 many hundreds of thou- 
of cases restored to 


health 
ALOXE 


practitioners 


his money would be gone. Now, I prac he curati 

say, it all depends on your boy and aa ggg Mega mmm wingrediente 
his surroundings, but never give 4! Of which they are com . away be- 
boy or girl free access to money. In-| yond all that the makers of these medi- 
stil business ways in them while | ¢ines have ever claimed for them. These 


young and the practical lessons will 
follow them in life—[{Awunt Matilda, 


Country : I would say paint the walls | ing that he was praisi 
of your rooms, the ceilings white and | into these popular m 
walls blue, or 4a very light shade of | betng com 
green for cefling and down to the pic- | ous medica 
ture molding on the wall, then a| exclusively 

instruction. 


darker shade of green for the lower 
. part of Walls. Painted walls are far 
healthier in the home than papered 
ones and easier cleane@d—[ Home Maker 


It runs in a circle. If trouble drives 
you to drink, drink leads you to more 
trouble, and there you are.—[Success, 


has been compiled, m 
img. bat on 


| fe eee ood 





ter ito the com 
Sedlem. aay doe 


Oh: whe 


will stig 





reeeive it free 


are more valuable because in every 
éase written without the author know- 


articles entering 


Page and books designed 
pg eer reading and 

e afflicted ean, therefore, 
rely upon such testimony as in every 
way truthful and trustworthy. 


A LITTLE BOOK 


ade up of brief 


extracts from meny poontaes medical! 
hi 
uthorities concerning 


| the several flative, medicinal roots that 
} tion of Dr. Pierce’s 


in part, some 
nee written by 


. by postal 


gy one sendi 

eard or letter, Dr. RB. V. Pierce, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.. and requesting a copy will 
by return post. 


icines, the matter | 
fer publication in vari- 


women, | book, you will 


erce’s | Queen’s root, Black Cherrybark, Stone 
y thém-| root and Bloodroot are highly recom- 

ther patent hor | mended for chronic, or lingering coughs, 
Their ingredients are | and for all chronic, bronchial and laryn- 
nglish, on 6ach bottle | seth, 


the professional endorsement | 


' 


| meet and eure the trouble. 












































































OPER TO ALL. 
This little book of extracts, contafns, in 
lain Engljsh, the name of every ingre- 
ient which en into Doctor Pierce's 
Golden Medical Discovery, the famous 
cure for weak Gree or dyepepsia, 
torpid liver, or “ billousness,” bad b a 


es. By reading this little 
learn why this medicine 
cures such a wide range of diseases. You 
will find that two of the prominent ingre- 
dients of the "Golden Medica! Discovery ” 
are recommended by the medical writers 


mucous passa 


faces, as catarrh of the nasal passages, 
of the stomach and bowels, {ncludin 
ulceration of the same. Yon will fin 
these agents also spoken of as the best 


ndent upon 


Several of the ingredients entering into 
the “Golden Medical Discovery,” viz: 


of throat affections. In facet, some 
0 é@ Writers go so far &8 to state that 


the active medicinal principle contained 


of bronchitis. Is it not reasonable then 
to expect much in the way of curative 
results from a oomateed containing not 
one but four ingredients each of which 
has &@ reputation for euring bronchia! and 
throat affections accompanied with ob- 
stinate cough? Observation, however, 
leads the makers of this famous medi- 
cine to recommend the “Discovery” for 
chronic or lingering coughs, rather than 
for acute colds and coughs. In the latter 
case it is generally not quite “loosening,” 
or expectorant enough unless mucilage 
of slippery elm, flax seed or Gum Arabie 
be drank freely at same time it is being 
used, but when the cough has passed its 
acute stage, if still persistant, the “ Dis- 
covery” will prove a sovereign remedy 
for its control. 


READ AND YOU WILL ENOW. 


From the same little book of extracts 
it will readily be seen why Dr. Pierce's 
Favorite Prescription works such mar- 
velous cures in those chronic and dis- 
tressing diseases peculiar to wommen. In 
all cases of pelvie catarrh witn weaken- 
ing drains, bearing or ane sews 
— or distress, and in all menstrua) 

erangements and irregularities, the " Fa- 
vorite Prescription” will be found to be 
made of just she right ingredients te 


Your druggists sell the * Fayorrrs 
PRESCRIPTION” and also that famous 
alterative, blood purifier and stomach 


tonic, the “GOLDEN MEDICAL Driscov- 
ERY.” Write to Dr. Pierce about your 
case. He is an experienced physician 
and will treat your case as confiden- e 


tial and without charge for correspond- 
ence. Address him at the Invalids’ 
Hotel and Surgical Institute, Bnffale, 
N. Y¥., of which he is chief consulting 
physician. 

It is as easy to be weil as ill—and mueh 
more comfortable. Constipation Is thé 
cause of many form of illness. Doctor 
Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure constipa- 
tion. They are py sugar-coated gran- 
ules. One littie "Pellet ” is a gentle laxa- 
tive, two a mild cathartic. Al) dealers 
in medicines sel! them. 

Dr. Pierce’s 1000-page illustrated boo 
“The mon Sense Medical Adviser, 
is sent freé in paper cover: on receipt 
21 one-cent stamps to pay the cost 
mailing onby. or 31 stamps the cloth- 
bound volume will It waé 
formerly sold for $1.50 Address 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, Bu 


Ky 


be sent. 


Pad copy. 
alo, N. Y. 
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DUILD UP 


a pleasant, potent, 





your Health and STRENGTH with 
JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE, 


and permanent Invigorator for WOMEN, 


CHILDREN, and MEN. 









—Get it from your Druggist. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


=== THE CELEBRATED ===} 


ALAMO 


GAS and GASOLENE ENGINES 


SMALL AND LARGE POWER 


Write us your wants. 


LUNT, MOSS & COMPANY 
New York Office: l18 Liberty Street, 


Manufacturer to User, 
Send for Catalogue. 


Direct from 


43 SOUTH MARKET ST., Boston, Mass. 


Room 603. 











ne. Everything on one set of 


‘cA BENA UE” "Combination . Clroular and Drag Saw Ouths with 
pdt Simple, Strong, Easy to Operate. 


Write for Free Cata. C, 


ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS, 


Westminster Sta., Vt 





— ATTENTION 


A Few Facts You Should Know 
That land in the 


Escanaba and Ford River Valleys 


of Upper Michigan can be bought now 
at lower prices and on easier terms 
than any land in the Far West or 
Northwest. 

That these lands in Upper Michigan 
are better located than any other lands 
in the market as regards the great 
market and railroad centers; 


Only 327 Miles from Chicago. 
Only 242 Miles from Milwaukee. 
Only 357 Miles from St. Paul @ Riaactocita 


Trunk lines in all directions, 
No Land More Than Six Miles 
From Railroad. 


That is the best home market for all 
pe of farm produce in the great mining 
manufacturing centers within a radius 
of 150 — of these lan 
t the Fruit, Forage and Root Crops of 
Upper Michigan cannot be beaten, and 
6mall grains are equally profitable. 
That the climate is even and moderate. 
No b! orms. No cyclones. 
No drouth 


iT WILL PAY YOU 


to investigate these lands before locating 
elsewhere. Land sold to —— oes only. 
No speculators wanted. ge illus- 
oklet gives fui in ormation, 
Write for ittoday. Address 
DAMIEL WELLS, Land Commissioner, 
Main Street, WELLS, MICHIGAN. 
henson Co. The Ford ag se Lumber Co. 
canaba & Lake Superior R. R. Co. 
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EXACT WEIGHT 


STEEL LEVERS, DOUBLE BEAM, 5 TON 14x8 


Wagon Scales 
$25 * y when satisfied. 


TRUE WEIGHT Co., 
Box 9, BINGHAMTON N. ¥. 








NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 


Diseases of Swine 


By Dr. R. A. CRAIG, 


Professor of Veterinary Medicine at the Purdue 
University 


A concise, practical and popular guide to the 
prevention and treatment of the diseases of swine, 
in discussing the different diseases, the causes and 
preventive measures are given special attention 
by the author. The book is conveniently divided 
fato four parts. Part I treats on general dis- 
eases, their diagnosis and tlie methods of ad- 
ministering medicines, With the discussions 
on each disease are given its causes, symptoms, 
treatment, and means/ of prevention, The suc- 
ceeding parts treat Surgical Diseases, Infec- 
tious Diseases and Payasitic Diseases. All tech- 
nical and strictly scigntific terms are avoided, 
so far as feasible, thus making the work at 
ouce available to the practical stock raiser as 
well as to the teacher and students, Illustrated. 
6x7 inches, 190 pages. Cloth ....sssese+++++s$0.75 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


39-441 Lafayette Street. 
. = New York, N. ¥. 

















| The Gor Government of Canada 


Gives absolutely FREE 
to every settler 


160 Acres of Land In 
Western 
Canada 


Land adjoining this can be pur- 
chased from railway and land com- 
panies at from $6 to $10 per-acre. 


On this land this year has been 
produced upwards .of twenty-five 
bushels of wheat to the acre. 


It is also the best of grazing land 
and for mixed farming it has no 
superior on the continent. 


Splendid climate, low taxes, ralle 
ways convenient, schools and 
churches close at hand. 


Write for “20th Century Canada” 
and low railway rates to W. D. SCOTT, 
Superintendent of Immigration 
Ottawa, Canada;. or 

Canadian Government Agent, 813 House Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. 

or Thos, Dunean, Syracuse Bank Building, Syracuse, Ns Y. 

Mention this paper. 











Grindany tool, knife to mower 
sickle, with the 


Practical & 
Grinder. 


3,000 revolutions of 
carborundum wheel 
per minute. Greatest 
abrasive known. No 


ry 
home needsit, Write 
for price and circu- 
A few good 
agents want ted. 
ROYAL MFG.CO. 222 €. Wainut St., Lancaster, Pa. 


FOR INFORMATION: 


As to Fruit and Trucking Lands, Grazing Lands, Soll 
and Climate in Virginia, North and South —_— 
Georgia, Alabama and Florida and along th 


ATLANTIC COAST 
LINE RAILROAD 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural 
and Imusaigration Agent, Jacksonville, Florida. 


$5 to $20 AN AGRE 


is the price today of rich lands in Tennessee — 
for raising Cotton, Wheat, Potatoes, Hay, 
Vegetables, Fine stock, etc. Climate the Ta in in the 
world, with conditions of health unsurpassed. Values 
increasing. For free literature, write 


H. F. SMITH, Traffic Manager N.C. & 
St. Louis Ry., Nashville, Tenn., Dept. B. 














WHEN YOU WRITE TO 
AN ADVERTISER 


Always begin your letter with the words: “I saw 


your adv. in the old, reliable A. A.” You 
will find it will bring you a prompt reply and very 
courteous treatment, 


Hallock’s Two Horse Elevator Digzer 


Weight 600. 


Patented and Patent Applied For. 


Potato Growers ‘do you want Gold Dust in exc} 


hange for 
your check? 
Let us tell you how you can have it. Read what farmers think of jt. 


Cedar Falls, lowa, ee: , 1906. 

I bought a half inferest in your O. K. Digger last fall of Mr. Crance whe 
had been trying for 3 years to find a digger that suited us. L. *) YALE, 
West Webster, N. Y., February, 

I have already taken forty orders as the result of our sweeping yi tory on 
Mr. Eldrige’s farm last fall; shows merit; don’t it? G. S. BREWER, 

Guaranteed as good as the best. 
We have a rich field for agents, 


D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, 8x 806 YORK, PA, 











When we eelt'a a Gasoline Engine we furnish the litt 
make it do ered work, easiest, quickest, 
est. These “little things” will be big things 
if you've run some gasoline engines. I! 
never run any gasoline ym e, take our 


and ned = F specifications fore you buy. A penny 
postal brings them. 


Let’s Talk it Over, 


You can buy some things by mail all ri 
little “aifferent with Eeatine engines 
want your order until we have “‘talke i 
Your needs are special and we have the man ready tosead tostudythem, That you ar 
ested isall we want to know. Call or write to us. e want you to haye our free Farm Powe 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


Albany, Baltimore, Bangor, Me., Boope. Hartford, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, 
Syracuse, Eng. 
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« RATES S 


These rates are for homeseekers or all who wish to 
see this great western country. 

You need hardly expect a better chance to look over 
opportunities in the growing west. 

A very small capital coupled with good “hustling” 
is all that is necessary to make you a rich, landed 
westerner in a few years. 

Here are the rates and the dates: 


ApriiZandi7 





—April 3 and 17 


(round (Bound trip rates to these 
bes rates quoted 


mver 


To many 
Points in 

“= Utah, Nevada 
Springs or 


ueble Oregon ‘To 

quoted as * 

penampies City, Utah. 
$38.00 044.50 


25.20 81.75 41.45 
23.90 &.00 30.50 


To many 
points in 


on al To Butte os 
Helena, 

Montana 

Write me for rates as low in proportion as those abeve~and 


write today, the time is growing short. 
gh. LOMAX, G. P. A., Omaha. Neb. 


Union Pacific R. R. 





“ St Leuis - 























